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‘‘Linoleum is the best 
business floor!’ 


“Listen, Mac, I’m a girl that learned about 
floors the hard way. I’ve worked on every kind 
of shop floor. Some were killers . . . work a 
long day and your feet were ruined, So it had 
to be linoleum for my own shop. It’s resilient 
.«.Springy ...and does it save your feet! 

“T’ve had to clean all kinds of floors, too, 
with my own little hands. I'll take linoleum! 

“‘Another thing I learned—every time I saw 
a smart shop pulling in the high-class trade, 
Armstrong’s Linoleum was on the floor. Mac, 
that’s no coincidence. It’s got style, class—the 
design and color that make a shop look dif- 
ferent from any other place on the street. 

“‘Do customers like my place? Ask your wife! 
She phoned today and we couldn’t give her an 
appointment till a week from Wednesday.” 


There’s room for argument about the comparative 
merits of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Armstrong’s Asphalt 
Tile as business floors. Sometimes one is a better selection, 
sometimes the other. It all depends on your own needs. 

Asphalt tile usually costs a litile less, but linoleum is 
more resilient and quieter underfoot. Both floors are long- 
wearing, about equally easy to maintain. If your subfloor 
is concrete in contact with the ground, be sure to use 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. 

Most people think linoleum has first call when it comes 
to beauty, particularly in-view of the very wide range of 
colots, special effects, and patterns in which Armstrong’s 
Linoleum is made. On the other hand, Armstrong’s As- 
phalt Tile is a most attractive material; laid a tile at a 
time, it has almost unlimited design possibilities. 





“‘“Asphalt tile is the best 
» business floor?’ 


“For three years I’m head waiter for Nick 
Laslo. He’s a very swell guy so he helps me get 
started for myself. When Nick tells me to use 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile for my floor I’m get- 
ting it straight from one of the smartest opera- 
tors in the business. Nick tells me asphalt tile 
costs less but still gives me a smart floor that’s 
easy to clean and stands a lot of hard wear. 
“‘Nick even introduces me to this man that 
sells Armstrong Floors. He takes these different 
color asphalt tiles and works out a special de- 
sign. The minute I see it—that’s what I want! 
‘“‘Must be what the customers like, too. Just 
come over any night at dinner time—but come 
early because there’s always a line after six.” 





To get the floor that’s best for you—to weigh ad- 
vantage against advantage and help make up your 
own mind—drop us a card and we'll send you two 
booklets —one about Armstrong’s Linoleum and the 
other about Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. If you want 
to compare samples or actual floors, see your local 
Armstrong floor contractor. Armstrong Cork Co., 
Floor Div., 4812 Charollete St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 


LINOLEUM @® ASPHALT TILE 


LINOTILE® * RUBBER TILE * CORK TILE 





No damage—they’'re Koroseal 


A LAST it’s possible to have really 
attractive things you (and your 
customers) can use as you wish with- 
out pampering. Formerly good look- 
ing luggage either had to be hidden 
by a cloth cover or you knew it would 
be scratched and stained in no time. 


But now you can have luggage of 
Koroseal flexible material — the best 
looking, most distinctive luggage you 
ever saw —and hardly give a thought 
to how it’s treated. Koroseal is so 
tough you could almost say it is scuff- 
proof. And if grease and dirt get on 
it, soap and water will take them off, 


so your Koroseal luggage can look 
brand new, long after other luggage 
would be scuffed, scratched and stained. 

These same qualities make Koroseal 
flexible material ideal for furniture 
upholstery, flooring. And because nei- 
ther dust nor moisture can penetrate 
Koroseal, it is perfect for work cloth- 
ing, garment bags, shower curtains, 
raincoats, umbrellas, baby pants. 

Sun and air do not harden, crack 
or rot Koroseal — so it can be left out 
in-the sun, doesn’t need to be drained 
or taken in all summer. 


In industry, tank linings of Koroseal 


stand up for years, even against acids 
which eat glass. Hose of Koroseal car- 
ries milk and beverages, without im- 
parting taste nor odor. In metal sash, 
Koroseal joints prevent moisture seep- 
age and stand sun and air without 
hardening. If your product or process 
could use these important qualities to 
your profit, call in The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal —— Trade Mark, Reg U.S. Pat Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


XCroseal Flaible Materials 
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In time for Christmas, General Electric 
brings you two famous radio-phono- 
graphs at new low prices! Both are per- 
formance-engineered at Electronics Park, 
world center of electronic progress. This 
means superb radio reception, plus the 
incomparable record reproduction of the 
great G-E Electronic Reproducer. Make 
this an unforgettable Christmas with a 
new G-E console under the tree! 


General Electric Company, Electronics Park, Syracuse, N.Y. 


FM-AM AUTOMATIC RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
SAVE $9550! 


Enjoy genuine Armstrong FM; AM 
and records —all in natural color tone. 
Sensational G-E Electronic Repro- 
ducer. Automatic record changer. 
12” speaker. Storage for nearly 80 
records. Mahogany veneered cabi- 
net. Model 378. NEW 

LOW PRICE ...... $22950° 


Also available with G-E Electronic LP (long- 
playing) record player at slight extra cost. 





AM AUTOMATIC RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 


SAVE $4000! 









MODEL 119W 


Famous G-E natural color tone. G-E 
Electronic Reproducer. 12” speaker. 
Space-saving walnut veneered low- 
boy. (Mahogany or blond oak slightly 
higher.) Model 119W. $ 95* 
NEW LOW PRICE .. 11 9 

G-E Electronic LP Record Player 


attachment, Model 19, for new 45-minute records 
—available with Model 119. $19.95* 


* Western prices slightly higher. Prices subject to 
change without notice. 
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LETTERS — 
Mail-Order Buggy 


In your article on Henry Kaiser (News. 
WEEK, Nov. 22) you state that he has been 
talking to Sears, Roebuck & Co. about pro. 
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REAL INSIDE PRICES 


O”: new Automobile Catalog quotes THE ONLY REALINSIDI 


















PRICHS ON AUTOMOBILES. In this catalog we show 
s automobile for $370.00 and up, six different models, all built 
: by us in our own automobile factory. When you 3 a SEARS 
you get it direct from our big Chicago factory at the factory price. 





With our new Automobile Catalog we will send you our 
Booklet of Testimonials showing pictures of customers usxing- Scars 
cars in every part of the United States, with letters from them 
i telling their experiences. 





interested im an automobile of any kind, 
My Ataday for our Sears Automabile Catalog No. 73843. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO 














Pre-Kaiser mail-order model 


ducing the first mail-order car. Here is a pic- 
ture of a mail-order car sold by Sears [from 
1905-10] from Floyd Clymer’s “Motor Scrap- 
book.” 


CHARLES RosEN 
Minneapolis - 


Distaff Editors 


Your In Passing squib of Nov. 1 made 
good copy at the expense of the facts—and 
of The Crimson. 

A witless Boston journalist singlehandedly 
conjured up the “resignation” of a “dis- 
gusted” Crimson editor. Actually the launch- 
ing of a small supplementary feminine staf 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Give them the best in 
writing ...an Esterbrook 









PUSH THE TOP —s TO FEED THE LEAD 


MATCHED PEN AND PENCIL SETS 


Fountain Pen with the 
personalized point you 


The perfect companion for an 
Esterbrook Pen is the patented 
Esterbrook Push-Pencil. 
Writes for months without 


choose to match their 


writing. From the 


loading. A h th 
world’s largest reloading push on the 


top feeds the lead as 
needed. Lead never 


selection of point 


wobbles, never jams. 











styles choose 
precisely the 
right point... 
and fit it 
in the pen 
yourself. 


Choose the right point 






: yr for the way you write 


Get an Esterbrook for 
yourself, too... with 
the right point for 
the way you write. 











FOUNTAIN PEN 





In case of damage, you 
can replace your fav- 
orite point yourself— 
at any pen counter. 


White sidewall tires, as illustrated, available at extra cost. 











| Coming or Goi it gets you 


OMING at you, a big, bold- 
i patterned grille flashes greet- 
ing—and you say ‘‘There’s the 
new Buick!’ 


Going away—you catch fleeting 
glimpse of sleek, flowing rear-end 
lines, the massive grace of con- 
toured rear bumpers, the rich ruby- 
red of taillights neatly faired into 
massive rear fenders. 


This, you tell yourself, blends mass 
and line and color and chrome in rich 
harmony *without flaw. This gives 
modern design that master Buick 
touch — wonder what goes with it? 


lL a word—plenty. 


Dynaflow Drive, for one thing, 
standard now on all ROADMASTERS, 
optional on all SUPERS — and 
accompanied always with new self- 
setting valve lifters that spell last- 
ing engine quietness. 


New visibility from big, curved 
windshields that are higher to let 
you see stop lights—broader to 
view oncoming traffic —set in nar- 
rower corner posts that whittle 
down blind spots. 


Really spacious interiors, with 
every inch cunningly used — even to 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, Mutuc! Network, Mondays and Fridoys 


super-soft cushions that cradle you 
deep for extra room overhead. 


‘Piace’s a ride, too, that lets you 
know how clouds feel —what with 
soft coil springs all around, wider: 
than-usual rims, cushiony low: 
pressure tires. 

As for power—every engine’s 4 
Fireball valve-in-head straight: 
eight, and Hi-Poised mounted for 
smoothness and freedom from 
vibration. 


‘Bie’ more, of course, that your 
Buick dealer will be most happy 
to tell you about —trim-tailored 








interiors, feathery handling, road- 
Steady size and weight —fresh new 
features by the dozens. 


Even price tags that shout ‘'Bar- 
gain!’’ any time you want to make 
comparisons. Start doing that to- 
day—and by tomorrow you'll be 
getting your order in! 


BUICK pivision of GENERAL MOTORS 


Oil does it all in Dynaflow Drive 


There's no clutch pedal in Dynaflow Drive. And no 
gears that shift. Instead, the engine makes oil whirl 
in this drum. And it whirls in such a unique 


and special way that whatever kind of 
Power you need — for starting, 

climb in 9, accelerating, cruising — 

is instcntly delivered to the rear 

whee's. You just set a lever, 

Press the gas treadle— and the 

Powe: plant does the rest. 


When better automobiles are buiit 
BUICK will build them 





MORE CLEARLY THAN EVER 


‘Buicks 
the Buy’ 


BUICK alone has all these features 


Silk-smooth DYNAFLOW DRIVE* © FULL-VIEW VISION from enlarged glass area * SWING-EASY 
DOORS and easy access “LIVING SPACE” INTERIORS with Deep-Cradle cushions * Buoyant- 
riding QUADRUFLEX COIL SPRINGING ¢ Lively FIREBALL STRAIGHT-EIGHT POWER on HI-POISED 
ENGINE MOUNTINGS e¢ Cruiser-Line VENTIPORTS (Super and Roadmaster) © Low-pressure tires on 
SAFETY-RIDE RIMS ¢ DUREX BEARINGS, main and connecting rods © Ten sme models featuring BODY 
BY FISHER © Plus Sound-Sorber Top Lining (Super and Roadmaster closed models), Road-Rite Bal- 
ance, Duomatic Spark Advance, Contoured Bumpers, StepOn Parking Brake, Permi-Firm Steering, 
Hideaway Hood Latches, Shielded Ignition. 

*Standard on ROADMASTER, optional at extra cost on SUPER models. 








Chis 


Atlanta, fitst known as Terminus, later as Marthasville, is still growing by a fascinat- 
ing pattern all her own. Here, Southern hospitality mingles’ with the high-pitched 
tempo of today’s business. Atlanta is the terminus of fifteen rail routes. Its airport 
is the nation’s third busiest. And commercially? Look at Atlanta’s towering ofhce 
buildings. 1,078 of their 1,479 elevator installations are by Otis. That’s our con- 
tribution to still another famous American skyline! 


WASHINGTON REALLY 
SLEPT HERE. 


Not the General this time, but Washington, 
D.C. A trip in the original Otis steam elevator, 
which was installed in the Washington 
Monument in 1880, meant a 10 mmute ride 
each way and a round trip of 30 minutes. 
Today, a one-way trip takes 70 seconds. 





TOP THIS ONE! 


Just imagine! A twelve story hotel on top of 
a seven floor store and office structure. In 
addition, three basement levels, two 
outdoor terraces and three restaurants. Calls 
for advanced vertical transportation, too. 

21 Otis elevators and 8 Escalators will keep 
passenger and freight traffic moving smoothly 
in Cincinnati's new Terrace Plaza Hotel Bldg. 


HOW'S SANTA DOING? 


Getting around your store in fine style? 

He is, if you're providing good Escalator 
and elevator service. Want to make sure? Use 
Otis maintenance. It’s keeping all vertical 
transportation units in more than 2,500 retail 
stores everlastingly on the job during the 
Christmas rush — and all year ‘round. 

Want the details? 


The new OTIS ‘'32R’’ ESCALATOR handles 
more persons per dollar investment than any pre- 
vious moving stairway. Write for Bulletin B-700-S. 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


“Escalator” is @ registered trade mark of the Otis Elevator Company. Only Otis makes Escalators, 
6 





LETTERS 





(Continued from Page 2) 
has been unanimously approved by the 55- 
man board as natural adjustment to Harvard. 
Radcliffe integration. 
Sextic S. Harrison 
President 
The Harvard Crimson 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Unseamanlike 


The man waving good-by in your U.S, 
Des Moines photo (Newsweek, Nov. 29) is 


International 


Avast, mate! Watch that line! 


certainly no sea dog. He is either standing 
on or in the center of a coiled line. 


Tuomas C, Lowe 
Lansing, Mich. 


Female Invasion 

Re: Mrs. Calvin Coolidge as the “sports 
expert” (Newsweek, Nov. 22). Since when 
do women attend a father-and-son banquet? 


LILLIAN ZIETZ 
West Hartford, Conn. 


It is not customary, but Mrs. Coolidge 
dropped in for the speeches because of her 
interest in baseball. 


Fraught With Feud 


May I make a correction in your story 
about the grand old man of comics, Ham 
Fisher, and myself (Newsweek, Nov. 29)? 
In it you stated that the “quibble” was about 
“who drew hillbillies first.” Nowhere . . - 
can you find any claim that I drew hillbillies 
first. George Luks drew hillbillies in 1900, 
A. B. Frost drew em before that, and Clift 
Sterrett, Billy De Beck, and Paul Webb 
drew ’em before I was hired to create char- 
acters signed by Mr. Fisher. The only cat- 
toonist to announce publicly that he had 
drawn the first hillbillies ever to appear in 4 
comic strip was Ham Fisher . . . It was this 

(Continued on Page 10) 


Newsweek, December 13, 1948 
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Rockefe 
Outdoor Ice Ska 


makes ice 
all winter 
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If hot weather puts a crimp in your 
business, put your worries on ice now 
by installing Worthington air con- 
ditioning. 

You'll get the extra business— 
extra working efficiency —that come 
from summertime comfort . . . and 
you'll be happy that your Worthing- 
ton equipment costs less, needs less 
attention, lasts longer. Why? 


Balance is the answer, just as in 
ice skating. Balanced system—all 
interrela machinery made (not 
just assembled) by one manufactur- 
er.* Balanced units—for smoother, 


in bowling alley or bank 





quieter operation. And—a balance 
between Worthington’s 50-year en- 
gineering experience and the local 
“know-how” of your nearby Worth- 
ington distributor. 


Ask him to explain further why 
balance in the air means more worth 
in Worthington. He’s listed in Classi- 
fied Telephone Book. Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Division, Harrison, N. J. 


*Worthington makes more of the vital innards— 
compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, pumps— 
than any other one manufacturer. 
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AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 








“Our veteran 
—built in 19 


Allis-Chalmers motors 
O8—still give us top 


BABY CARRIAGE MFR. 


“Forming time for side reach rails 
cut 85% with our new Allis-Chalmers 
induction heater.” 


“Our A-C steam turbine has run 
over 200,000 hours. Repair cost 
in tast 10 -years, $40.” 


Bie. nee 
“This A-C solids pump is helping 4% 
dredge up as many as 96 bushels 
of clams an hour.” 





War and play—that’s the American way! 





Sonny, you live in the playland of the world! 


It’s a land of woolly dogs, red wagons, bikes 
and kiddie cars—vacation-land of ball parks, re- 
sorts, sports clothes and bathing beaches... 


A travel-land of shiny cars on super highways 
—of streamlined trains and buses, luxury air and 
ocean liners... 


A wonderland of sight and sound—of bright 
lights, movies, music, radio and television! 


It’s your land of modern magic—built by 
Industry’s hidden hands and wheels—designed to 
make the most of leisure time! 

* * * 

Steel for your bike—cloth for your slacks— 
concrete for your highway—power for your radio 
... at work and at play, practically every manu- 
factured thing you touch was made with help 
from Allis-Chalmers! 


Throughout industry, hundreds of machines 
marked “A-C” are setting new high standards of 
efficiency, economy, long-life operation . . . to 
help bring greater comforts and conveniences to 
American good living. 


Backed by more than a century of service to 
industry, Allis-Chalmers today enjoys the full 
confidence of the finest engineering and business 
minds in the world. This is amply evidenced by 
the simple fact that Allis-Chalmers is one of the 
Big 3 in electric power equipment—biggest of all 
in range of industrial products! 


Allis- Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





LIS-CHALMERS< 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 














































THE WHOLE FAMILY 
WILL ENJOY 


| e 

“Kecipe: 

| ae 

Sauté 4 to 6 slices bacon. Drain and 


keep warm. Sauté 4 cup chopped onion and 2 medium green 
pepper, chopped, in 2 Tbs. bacon fat. Add 2 tsp. Heinz Prepared 
Yellow Mustard, 1 tsp. Heinz Worcestershire Sauce, 2 Tbs. Heinz 
| ‘*57-Sauce,"’ and contents of a tin of Heinz Oven Baked Beans in 
Tomato Sauce. Pour into greased casseroles. Bake in a moderately 
-hot oven (375° F.) 20 min. Serve garnished with sautéed bacon. 








Choose from three mouth- A 
watering kinds: in tomato sauce 
with pork, vegetarian-style and 
Boston-style (in molasses sauce 
with pork). All Heinz Beans are 
baked to a turn and sauced to 
spicy perfection. Serve them 
often for simple, low-cost meals! 
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public insult to a group of fine artists that 
was brought to the attention of the Cartoon. 
ists Society and not because of any feud be. 
tween Mr. Fisher and myself... 


At Carp 
New York City 


Credit Where Credit... 


With reference to “The Schnorkel Men. 
ace” (NrewsweEeEk, Nov. 22): “The United 
States Navy lost command of the sea. . .” Our 
recollection is that the Canadian and Royal 
Navies did most of the convoy and patrol 
work [in the Atlantic] during 1941, 1942 
and 1943 . . . Some of us who stood be- 
tween America and Hitler while you were 
waking up feel that a little more credit given 
where due would be preferable . . . 


H. B. Vannan, Lt. R.C.N.V.R. (R) 

H. N. Scort, Fuicuy Lt. R.C.A.F, 
BoMBER COMMAND 

C. S. MacDonaLb, Fiicnut Lr. 
R.N.Z.A.F. CoAstaL COMMAND 


Winnipeg, Man. 


®>. .. As one who served five years on 
Canadian and British corvettes, destroyers, 
and minesweepers in the North Atlantic, | 
know that the upper hand was gained by not 
only the U.S. Navy... 


Maco” Broptg, Ex-LT. R.C.N.V.R. 
Chicoutimi, Quebec 
NewsweEeEkK pleads guilty to oversimplif- 


cation. With a bow to gallant allies, it should 
have said: “The Allied navies nearly ...” 





Twin Lagunas 


In commenting on Dean Johnson ( NeEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 29), you place Laguna in 
Florida. It is difficult to understand how 
you.could make such a glaring error, when 
Laguna is nationally known as a California 
beauty spot... 

F. GraHaM TOLLIT 

Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Laguna Beach, Fla., is some 400 miles 
northwest of Hollywood, Fla. 
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Newsweek, 152 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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The new Hudson—the first and only car you step 
down into—achieves true streamlining and today’s 
lowest silhouette as the natural result of a basi- 
cally new design principle available in no other 
type of automobile! 


ro time your eyes linger on a New Hud- 
son, you are admiring beauty that is as 
genuine as nature at her glorious best! 

For this stunning streamliner has fresh, modern 
styling that begins deep inside the car with a 
recessed floor which is the key to the “step- 
down” principle of design—the exciting idea 
that turns the corner of tradition and opens up 
bright, new opportunities for genuinely beau- 
tiful motor car lines! 

Yes, for years, whenever men have sought to 
create the ideal in low-built motor cars, with- 
out lowering the interior floor, they've had to 
keep top lines high to preserve inside head room, 
or reduce inside roominess to get top lines down 
—an unsatisfactory compromise in either case. 
And even with compromises, no car has ever 
matched the glamorously low silhouette Hud- 
son brings you today! 

This is because Hudson—and Hudson alone— 
has the recessed floor that makes it possible to 
move lounge-size seats down to harmonize with 
the new, lower top. This use of a “step-down” 
zone in an exclusive, all steel Monobilt body- 





Hudson 


Eight body styles in Super Series and Commodore Custom Series. Y 

















and-frame* enables Hudson to build the lowest 
car on the highway—just five feet from ground 
to top—yet this automobile has more head room 
than in any mass-produced car built today! 


The exciting, more than skin-deep beauty of the 
New Hudson is the natural result of this basic 
“step-down” construction, which is so right it 
frees the designer of the need for makeshift. 
Just as with all great new ideas, you can expect 
many important advantages from the “step- 
down” design principle. And you shall have 
them in Hudson! 

Because this is a completely new kind of auto- 
mobile, the center of gravity is the lowest in any 
American stock car, and everybody knows this 
is the key to steady, snug riding. Hudson has a 
hug-the-road way of going in all speeds to such a 
degree that it gives you an entirely new concep- 
tion of what modern motoring pleasure can be! 


We cordially invite you to see and drive the New 
Hudson at your neighborhood Hudson dealer's. 
You'll see in short order how this car’s precise 
engineering makes it wonderfully easy to steer 
and control, how its thorough streamlining gives 
its masterful power plant full opportunity to 
perform at its brilliant best. You’ll quickly sense 
that Hudson is so far ahead it’s a protected 
investment in motor car value—now, and from 
now on! Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 
14, Michigan. * Trade-mark and patents pending. 


The only car you step 


——"down into 








Illustrated above—Interior, Hudson Commodore 
Club Coupe, typical of the roomy, lucurious in- 
teriors in all New Hudsons. 


TRY AUTOMATIC GEAR SHIFTING in forward 
speeds as provided by Hudson’s Drive-Master 
transmission—by far the easiest of all ways to 
drive. You can accelerate as long and as fast 
as you like in pick-up gear, then lift your toe 
momentarily, and you're in high. The shift into 
high comes only when you are ready! Button 
control on the instrument panel provides in- 
stant change to conve sntional driving if ever 
desired. Drive-Master transmission is optional 
on all New Hudsons at small extra cost. 





Ns 
HUDSON FLOORS are recessed down within 


the frame (shown in red above), seats are low- 
ered, so you get more than ample head room in 
this car with the new, lower center of gravity.** 


YOU RIDE DOWN within a base frame (shown 
in red above), and rear seats are positioned 
ahead of the rear wheels so that full body 
width becomes available for wonderfully 
roomy seats—four inches wider than the car 
is high. Box-section steel girders encircle and 
protect the passenger compartment. 





**The mee advantages in Hudson’s new 

“step-down” design principle are fully explain- 
ed and Theta in a booklet which 1s yours 
for the asking at the nearest Hudson dealer’s. 


our choice, 121 h.p. all-new Super-Siz or 128 h.p. masterful Super-Eight 


engine. Super-Cushion tires. Ten rich body colors. Two special colors or five two-tone combinations—white sidewall tires—at extra cost. 





The wonderful gift of Time 


Another Christmas—and what pulse won’t quicken as 
the day draws near? ...To give this day a very special 
meaning, there is no gift like the gift of time—a watch, 
symbol of the time that’s gone before and the time together 
that’s to come, echoing “Merry Christmas” all the year. 

For a gift to cherish—none is more perfect than a watch. 
Your jeweler has a wide choice to show you, achieve- 
ments of the skill of free craftsmen—of America and 


Switzerland—oldest democracies on two continents. 
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WHEN YOU BUY A WATCH, 
REMEMBER... 


1. Many new styles now available, 
including shock-resistant and water- 
resistant watches, automatic self- 
winding watches, calendar watches, 
chronographs and other innovations 
from Switzerland. 


2. All watches should be wound 
gently and regularly. and cleaned by 
your jeweler once a year. Even the 
most accurate watch (and leading ac- 
curacy awards are held by a 17-jewel 
Swiss movement) may vary a few 
seconds a week, depending on the 
wearer and the weather. 


3. No matter what the make of 
your watch, it can be serviced eco- 
nomically and promptly, thanks to 
the efficiency of the modern jeweler. 
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For Your Information 


REVIEWS REVIEWED: With extremely limited space avail- 
able to cover some 200 volumes a week, NEWSWEEK'S 
Books department seeks to be superselective. Over the past 
year, the department has reviewed virtually all the books 
that made the best-seller lists, thus 
offering readers a running com- 
mentary on the output for *48. 
However, it is the department’s 
theory that specialized works 
should be reviewed by experts. 
Thus, many tomes dealing with 
science, medicine, music, the 
press, etc., have been covered in 
the appropriate departments of 
this magazine. 

On page 96, Books has, pro- 
duced its annual roundup of im- 
portant writing. It’s interesting to 
note that, except for five esoteric 
selections, NEWSWEEK has reviewed in 1948 all the books 
picked by a dozen nationally selected critics in the year-end 
summary published by The New York Times. 





CHOICE ASSIGNMENT: Last week’s Metropolitan Opera 
opening gave Music Editor Emily Coleman a story oppor- 
tunity she particularly relished. For nearly ten years she’s 
been watching the development of a voice which belongs 
to one of the most unreviewed artists in town. On page 86 
she does something about the situation. The voice is that 
of Met star Leonard Warren, in Miss Coleman’s opinion the 
world’s finest dramatic baritone. She gets added pleasure 
from the Warren story because she has made something of 
a career out of emphasizing the fact that American talent 
can be and is as great as that produced by other countries. 
She thinks the world should know about it and about Mr. 
Warren, especially. 


UP THREE: John Lardner’s mail indicates that his weekly 
Fearless Forecasts have paid off the mortgages for a large 
number of readers whom he sent into the sock with his 
baseball selections. Of course he has heard from a few 
purists who feel that he ought to call all gridiron ties in 
advance—or else. Nevertheless, Lardner wound up the year 
with a 75.8 success average against 72.2 last season. 


ON THE PULSE: Science Editor Harry Davis telt smug 
about last week’s headlines quoting atomic scientist Dr. 
Harold C. Urey on the use of a “fossi] thermometer” to 
determine whether the earth is warming up or cooling off. 
Davis broke the story in NEwswEEk three weeks ago, point- 
ing out that, because of Dr. Urey, students of geology and 
evolution now have at their disposal a definite record of the 
earth’s temperatures over hundreds of millions of years. 


THE COVER: These members of the 
Sixteenth Constabulary Squadron are 
charged with the security of the 
western section of Berlin. In their 
light armored car they stand 100 
yards from the Brandenburg Gate, 
which marks the beginning of the 
Russian zone on the other side. Be- 
hind the gate the Russians have now 
established their own city government, backed by military 
support, and thus have practically eliminated all hope for 
four-power government (see page 34). Photo by Fenno 
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SPEAKING OF GIRLS . . . We'd like to recommend this one. She's calm. She's courteous. 
She’s competent. Her job is to get your call through, quickly and accurately, wherever you 
want it to go. She's one of 250,000 girls who help to give you good service, day and 
night, seven days a week. She's your telephone operator . . . Bell Telephone System. 
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What’s Behind Teday’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 











_ Newsweek, December 13, 1948 


Capital Straws 

One of Secretary Marshall’s closest 
friends says it will be most difficult for 
the President or anyone else to keep him 
on the job after January . . . Truman 
personally has rejected renewed appeals 
by Forrestal and other defense chiefs 
that he raise the $15,000,000,000 ceiling 
on the defense budget for 1950 . . . Will 
Rogers Jr., ex-congressman from Cali- 
fornia, is being boomed for Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs . . . One of the first 
appointments that Truman will send 
to the new Congress will be that of 
former Senator Hatch of New Mexico to 
be a Federal judge . . . Several GOP 
members of Congress are threatening to 
make public appeals for a shakeup of 
the Republican National Committee. Rep. 
Eugh Scott isn’t a fixture as chairman. 


Cabinet Changes 

Truman didn’t quiet speculation when 
he turned off reporters’ questions about 
Cabinet changes with the remark that a 
lot of the same kind were asked back in 
1945, Within a few months after the 1945 
queries, most of the old Roosevelt Cab- 
inet members were out or well on their 
way. It may be denied, but within an 
hour after Truman announced he had 
asked all Cabinet members to stay in 
their jobs, several White House assistants 
were on the phone to assure liberal and 
labor leaders that there would be some 
Cabinet changes after Inauguration Day 
—but the shakeup would be gradual over 
a period of months. “There has been no 
change in plans,” they said. 


The Bullitt Mission 

Democratic members, and some GOP 
colleagues, are gunning for Chairman 
Styies Bridges of the ECA “watchdog” 
committee for sending William Bullitt on 
a special mission to China without the 
approval of the full committee. Bullitt, 
former New Dealer who served as am- 
bassador to Moscow and Paris under 
F.D.R., announced for Dewey shortly 
before the election. He is credited with 
influencing Madame Chiang Kai-shek to 
undertake her uninvited visit to Wash- 
ing.on, to the embarrassment of the Tru- 
man Administration. 


Democratic Woodshed 

It won’t be-. admitted, but several top 
Democratic leaders met the other day to 
talk over the matter of disciplining the 





Dixiecrats and Sen. Glen Taylor, Wal- 
lace’s running mate. The President, as he 
says, may not be mad at anyone, but 
this is sure: He won't give his opponents 
patronage, nor will he do favors for them. 
And despite denials, the Democratic top 
command in Congress has not given up 
plans to punish the Truman deserters by 
giving them poor committee assignments. 


State Department Reorganization 

Another reorganization plan _ being 
dusted off is the repeatedly delayed 
proposal for a thorough realignment of 
the State Department. Foreign Service 
officials succeeded in blocking the plan 
when it was first presented last spring, 
but Assistant Secretary Peurifoy, its 
author, now is in a strategic position to 
push it through. He was one of the few 
top-flight Federal officials who con- 
sistently predicted a Truman victory, 
and the White House knows it. 


Liberalized Immigration 

Sweeping changes in the immigration 
laws are planned by Representative Cel- 
ler, who will be chairman of the House 
Immigration subcommittee. Some of his 
proposals: that every nation be given at 
least a token immigration quota as a good- 
will gesture, and that all racial and reli- 
gious qualifications for admittance to the 
U.S. be repealed. Look for early liberali- 
zation of the Displaced Persons Act 
passed by the 80th Congress and de- 
nounced by Truman as anti-Semitic in its 
implications. 


National Notes 

Mon Wallgren, Truman crony who 
was defeated for reelection as governor 
of Washington is being mentioned for 
two possible jobs: White House Assistant 
or Under Secretary of Interior. In the 
latter event, Under Secretary Oscar 
Chapman would be given a Cabinet post 
... New York Democrats will give former 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman first option on 
running for the Senate in 1950 to succeed 
ailing Senator Wagner. This is in rec- 
ognition of Lehman’s work in placating 
the large New York Jewish vote this 
year, after Truman bobbled the Palestine 
issue . . . Look for both major labor 
organizations—the AFL and the CIO—to 
begin an all-out drive to organize the 
nation’s 2,000,000 Federal workers. The 
CIO drive will be made by a new anti- 
Communist union . . . Negroes will be 
invited to the Presidential Inaugural Ball 
for the first time in history . . . Housing 
chief Raymond Foley has drafted plans 
to encourage the production of low-cost 


The Periscope 


homes by private industry. He suggests 
that homes up to $7,000 be financed by 
the government and that the RFC pro- 
vide money for private builders to con- 
struct low-rent apartment houses, 
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Trends Abroad 

Czech police are blocking roads and 
destroying bridges to keep fugitives from 
crossing the border to Bavaria. Farmers 
working on the Czech side are closely 
watched. from observation towers, but 
many have escaped at night . . . There’s 
evidence that present U.S. policies are 
winning support among workers in the 
Ruhr, Example: At a miners’ convention 
in Recklinghausen the other day all Com 
munist officers were ousted. This is en- 
couraging to the Western Allied gover- 
nors, who hitherto have been unable to 
talk frankly with mine leaders because of 
the presence of Communists who prompt- 
ly reported to their Russian bosses . . . 
Best judgment in diplomatic quarters now 
is that General de Gaulle probably will 
come to power in France not later than 
the end of July . . . Eire is among the 
most enthusiastic advocates of Western 
European federation. 


Chinese Red Pattern 

Official reports from Mukden throw 
light on the r. ystery of why the Chinese 
Communist armies which for two years 
by-passed metropolitan areas now take 
large cities in their stride. Previously, 
observers had thought the Reds weren't 


‘equipped to administer big cities. But 


it now appears that when the Nationalist 
forces capitulated in the Manchurian cap- 
ital most of the trained government work- 
ers stayed at their desks, Consequently, 
the Communists had to supply adminis- 
trators only for the top civil jobs. Most 
government functions continued with 
little interruption. Observers now suspect 
that such a development may take place 
on a large scale as other Chinese cities fall. 


Uneasy Haven for Chiang 

It’s been assumed that the Chinese 
Nationalist government would set up a 
new capital in Canton if it were driven 
out of Nanking by the Communists. How- 
ever, recent reports from China indicate 
it would not find tranquility even on the 
South China coast, Communist guerrilla 
bands operating in Kwangtung province 
have been officially estimated to number 
about 50,000 armed men. These bands 
from time to time have raided and briefly 
occupied smaller towns in the province. 
As recently as Oct. 28, according to one 
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report, they boldly took over the town of 
Hoshan (50 miles west of Canton), held 
it for a day, organized huge mass meet- 
ings, covered the town with propaganda 
posters, and then left. Under the rule of 
T. V. Soong, Chiang Kai-shek’s brother- 
in-law, the Kwangtung population is 
restive, unhappy, and not likely to receive 
with cordiality any new influx of fleeing 
government officials. 


Greek Morale Problem 

The Greek situation has deteriorated 
even more rapidly since last July than 
Truman’s pessimistic report indicated. 
Qualified observers feel that the most seri- 
ous problem in Greek rehabilitation is 
morale, and that U. S. aid on the present 
scale will be adequate if the morale of 
the Greek people can be restored through 
vigorous leadership. It isn’t being dis- 
cussed openly, but here is one reason 
why many Greeks aren’t joining: in the 
fight against Communism. They are 
convinced that if another world war 
breaks out the Western Powers will be 
unable to hold Greece against the Red 
Army—just as they were powerless to 
stem the Nazi invasion. The Greeks be- 
lieve the Allies would abandon Greece 
temporarily and establish themselves in 
North Africa. Although most are con- 
fident they would be liberated after- 
wards, they fear being labeled as Anglo- 
American collaborators in the meantime. 


Foreign Notes 

The European Movement, a private 
organization backed: by Winston 
Churchill and various Continental leaders, 
plans an underground campaign in 
Eastern Europe under the symbol “E”— 
counterpart of the wartime “V.” The 
sign would be chalked up at night on 
walls in Prague, Warsaw, Bucharest, and 
other cities behind the Iron Curtain. . . 
The first gambling casino in postwar 
Germany will soon open at Bad 
Neuenahr, a flourishing health resort in 
the French zone . . . There are indica- 
tions that a “show trial” in the well- 
known Moscow manner is being prepared 
in the Soviet zone of Germany. More 
than 50 persons, including a dozen 
prominent industrialists, are expected to 
face charges of economic sabotage as a 
result of an investigation of the Saxony 
textile industry . . . The French Govern- 
ment has issued orders to all airfields not 
to allow departure of private planes 
until a full check proves that they’re not 
leaving the country. It was discovered 
that many such apparently innocent 
flights were in reality shipments of planes 
to Palestine. 
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Economie Controls 

Both Treasury Secretary Snyder and 
Commerce Secretary Sawyer have ad- 
vised the President to go no farther than 
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a request for voluntary economic con- 
trols, Sawyer plans to ask Congress to 
expand and extend the voluntary ma- 
terials-allocation program, which expires 
at the end of February. 


Reassurance for Business 

Big business representatives in Wash- 
ington are not as pessimistic about the 
outlook under the new Administration as 


the stock market might indicate. They . 
-have appraised the new Congress and 


concluded that they are in for a rough 
time on only two scores: (1) labor legis- 
lation and (2) price controls and alloca- 
tions. The latter may be merely stand- 
by, they feel. While higher corporation 
taxes may come about, they doubt that 
Congress will vote return of excess-profits 
taxes. As for housing and health and 
power legislation, they had expected a 
continuation of pressure for these meas- 
ures regardless of which party won. 


Business Footnotes 

As part of its widening antitrust drive 
the Justice Department is looking into 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and its manufacturing subsidiary, the 
Western Electric Co. It expects to pre- 
sent evidence to a Midwest grand jury 
.. . With high price supports guaranteed 
for at least one more crop, U.S. wheat 
growers are ignoring the reduced acreage 
goals set by the Agriculture Department 
to counter the threat of a world surplus. 
Early reports indicate that 1949 wheat 
acreage may exceed the plantings that 
yielded the record 1947 crop . . . Labor 
Secretary Tobin plans to appoint several 
women to key jobs in his department. 
He’s asked labor leaders to recommend 
candidates . . . Florida congressmen will 
urge Federal price support for citrus 
fruits in the next session . . . Furniture 
sales are in a slump after running ahead 
of the 1947 record for the first three 
quarters of this year. Dealers blame high 
prices and tighter consumer-credit con- 
trols, 
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Movie Notes 

Danny Kaye may play Sir Harry 
Lauder in a Warner picture about the 
career of the veteran Scottish entertainer. 
The plan is to bring Lauder to Hollywood 
as technical adviser and put his voice on 
the sound track in “Roamin’ in the 
Gloamin’” . . . Walter Winchell and 
Jack Dempsey are subjects of contem- 
plated film biographies . . . Two major 
studios are preparing pictures about the 
Berlin airlift . . . Columbia is working 


on “The Fuller Brush Girl” to follow up 


“The Fuller Brush Man” now that the 
house-to-house firm is using  salesgirls 
. . . College football will get the racket 
treatment in a forthcoming picture called 
“The Hero” . . . Michael Kirby, a star 
in Sonja Henie ice shows for several 


years, has quit that field for a movie 
career following his successful film debut 
opposite Miss Henie in “Countess of 
Monte Cristo.” 


Radio Lines 

Bing Crosby will make his television 
debut on the NBC video network’s Philco 
Playhouse Dec. 19 in an_ hour-long 
program featuring Dickens’s “Christmas 
Carol.” He'll sing “Silent Night” .. . 
If the sponsors drop the Mr. Ace and 
Jane show, CBS intends to find a spot 
for it on a sustaining basis. The net- 
work figures the program will click 
eventually . . . It’s likely a Royal Com- 
mission will investigate the Canadian 
Broadcasting Co. next year. CBC has 
been under fire lately for its failure to ex- 
pedite the establishment of new television 
stations . . . Jack Kiikwood may be starred 
in a proposed new comedy series as a 
result of his recent work as an anonymous 
stooge on the Bob Hope and Ozzie and 
Harriet programs. 


New Reeord War : 

‘The phonograph trade, already con- 
fused by Columbia’s new “Long Playing” 
record, is buzzing over information that 
there'll be a third type out by early 
spring. Then RCA Victor will introduce 
its long-playing system (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 
8). Although no details are available 
officially, insiders say the RCA project 
calls for a 7-inch record with a large (1%- 
inch) hole in the center to accommodate 
a heavy turntable post containing the 
compact record-changing mechanism. The 
high-speed changer: is said to operate 
with a break of less than three seconds. 
The turntable will revolve much more 
slowly than the conventional phono- 
graph’s 78 revolutions a minute but a 
little faster than Columbia’s 33%. One sitle 
of the new RCA record plays for about 
ten minutes. Small enough to fit vertically 
into an ordinary bookcase, the new 
records have ridges to prevent their play- 
ing surfaces from touching when they’re 
stacked. 


Book Notes 

Despite the number of good books on 
the market, sales are falling off throughout 
the country. Example: General Eisen- 
hower’s book isn’t selling nearly ‘so_ well 
as expected in Kansas City, near his héme 
town... “The Pollsters and Public Opin- 
ion” by Lindsay Rogers, Columbia politi- 
cal scientist, will be out in the spring. 
It deplores the influence the polls exert 
over newspaper editors, legislators, and 
ordinary citizens. Professor Rogers started 
his critical study long before the recent 
election . . . The first John Dos Passos 
novel in five years, “The Grand Design,” 
will appear early in January. The scene is 
Washington during the decade following 
1932 and the characters are mostly gov- 
ernment officials. 
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Now is the time for all good men 


to come to the aid of their country 


HIS IS WRITTEN the day after election. 

Yesterday everyone was a Democrat or 
Republican or Progressive or Socialist. Today 
everyone is an American. 


We decided our issues in the traditional way 
that has made this country great—as free men who 
speak their will fearléssly at the ballot box, and 
then bury their differences,to work for the prog- 
ress of their country. There are far too many 








problems facing this nation for us to afford the 


' luxury of rancor. There are too many people in 


the world who hate America for us to waste 
energy hating each other. There is enough work to 
be done to need the best brains, the strongest hearts 
of everyone of every party, united for America. 

And we dare not think, just because we voted, 


that our duty is done. Our duty to our party may 
be; our duty to our country is eternal. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


» Machine Tools 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 
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> A new approach to Russia for a comprehensive settlement 
of differences between East and West is still being considered 
by Administration leaders. It may never materialize, but a 
so-called peace faction, which has the support of some Cabi- 
net-level officials, is pushing it hard. 


This is the peace faction’s plan: permit Secretary of State 
Marshall and Under Secretary Lovett to resign and replace 
them with foreign-policy officials who can make a fresh start 
with the Russians. Direct the new officials to formulate, in 
consultation with the British and French, proposals for a long- 
range East-West agreement. 


Chief Justice Vinson is favored by the peace faction for Secre- 
tary of State. If he declines to quit the court, Justice Douglas 
would be acceptable to some of them. 


Defense Secretary Forrestal would be pushed out and defense 
spending would be held down in token of American sincerity 
in offering the Russians a deal to end the cold war. 


> Formidable obstacles stand in the way of the plan. Truman 
himself seems to be on the fence. So far he has not made a 
firm choice between the peacemakers and the stand-firm 
forces within the Administration. 

Marshall will oppose any policy suggesting reversion to Rus- 
sian appeasement so long as he remains in the State Depart- 
ment, and he still has the confidence of the President. But ill 
health may force his retirement. 


Republicans who follow Senator Vandenberg also will oppose 
any softening of the American line toward Russia. Such a 
softening would almost certainly doom bipartisanship in 
foreign policy. 


> Truman’s deep resentment of the kicking around his Vinson 
peace-mission proposal received during the campaign may 
play into the hands of the peace faction. 

He betrays this hurt in private conversations, and his recent 
public lashing of Dewey is said to be traceable to Dewey’s 
stinging off-the-record comments about the abortive Vinson 
affair. 


> Domestic political considerations also enter into the foreign- 
policy debate. Truman wants to hold down the budget and 
raise taxes only slightly, and can’t do so if armament spending 
exceeds his $15,000,000,000 limit materially. 


A trend toward conservatism in economic and fiscal policy 
will soon become evident within the Administration. Treasury 
Secretary Snyder, essentially a conservative, is still Truman’s 
most trusted adviser in this field. 

Fear of a serious recession during his second administration 
is one of the President’s preoccupations. He is determined to 
convince the business community that he contemplates no 
vindictive or unnecessarily repressive policies. 

Commerce Secretary Sawyer’s recent warnings that unlimited 
defense spending will place an unbearable burden cn ‘he 
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national economy reflect White House thinking about the 
interrelationship between foreign and domestic policy. 


> Truman intends to go down the line for his full civil-rights 
program. He has rejected counsels of caution and cor.>romise 
on this issue. 


His first message to the new Congress will repeat, in effect, 
the recommendations of his commission on civil rights, the 
proposals that precipitated the Dixiecrat walkout. Moreover, 
he'll fight for them. 


Bills outlawing the poll tax, asserting Federal jurisdiction in 
lynching cases, and advancing the antisegregation cause are 
expected to pass the House. 


Southerners still hope to stop some of them in the Senate, by 
filibuster if necessary. They will offer the compromise of a 
Constitutional amendment against the poll tax but won’t give 
ground on the other measures. 


> A North-South fight over House committee assignments 
already is going on behind the scenes and probably will break 
into the open before the start of the session. 

Southerners are pressing for more representation on the Ways 
and Means Committee, which controls assignments to other 
committees. They now have five members and want three 
more, which would give them an eight-to-seven advantage 
over Northern Democrats. 


Northern members are organizing to fight this arrangement. 
They will push their own candidates for all three places the 
Southerners want. 


> A fight for Republican leadership of the Senate is certain 
if Taft decides not to take the job. 


Liberals will push a candidate of their own—Knowland of 
California, Ives of New York, or Baldwin of Connecticut—if 
they don’t have to fight Taft for it. Knowland seems to have 
the most backers at this point. 


Wherry of Nebraska will be the candidate of the conserva- 
tives if Taft passes it up, but they hope the Ohio Senator 
will serve. 


Close association with Dewey in the campaign turns out to be 
a hindrance rather than an asset in leadership maneuvers. 
It counts against Ives. 


> Creation of a foreign legion as an adjunct to the U. S. Army 
will again be proposed by Senator Lodge of Massachusetts. 
His legion bill was blocked in the last Congress. 


Lodge’s measure will be modified, however, to make. the 


foreign force a number of small cadres capable of rapid expan- 
sion in wartime rather than a sizable peacetime army in itself. 


> Abolition of the Un-American Activities Committee will be 
advocated by a group of House members, but they now con- 
cede that the committee probably will be continued. 
Discovery of the cache of secret documents on Whittaker 
Chambers’s farm probably will be enough of a sensation to 
assure the committee another Jease on life. 


Newsweek, December 13, 1948 
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in it 


for me? . 


ee 
So America’s the richest country 
in the world. So what? 


“So Americans produce more than 
any people on earth. Okay—but 
what’s in it for me?” 


At all times, in all ages, nations 
have had to answer that question— 
or go out of business. 


The average man—the worker, the 
farmer, the small businessman—is 
human enough to ask: “What will it 
do for me—for me and my wife and 


my kids?” 


Let’s look at the record— 


Here in America we have the best answer 
in the world to that question. 


Machine Power: Since 1910 we have in- 
creased our supply of machine power 
416 times. 


Production: Since 1910 we have more than 
doubled the output each of us produces 
for every hour we work. 


Income: Since 1910 we have increased our 
annual income from less than $2400 per 
household to about $4000 (in dollars of 
the same purchasing power), yet 


Work Hours: Since 1910 we have cut 18 
hours from.our average work week— 
equivalent to two present average work- 
days. 


KAY — 


but what’s 


BUT THE BEST IS YET—You’re right 


—things can be even better...and must 


be better. Right now, everyone admits. 


prices are too high. We still have the threat 
of boom-and-bust. Our system has faults, 
yet it has brought more benefits to more 
people than any other system ever devised. 
We can beat the boom and bust cycle. 
We can have even better food, better cloth- 
ing, better wages, better homes, more leisure, 
more educational and medical facilities. 


We can have all this IF we all continue 
to work together and share together... IF 
we coritinue to realize that each Ameri- 
can’s personal standard of living will rise 
in proportion to how much all Americans 
produce through better machines, better 
methods, better teamwork. 


And that’s about it. What’s in it for 
you depends on what’s in it for America. 
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WANT TO HELP? MAIL THIS! 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION, 
Republic Bldg. 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me the Advertising 
Council’s free booklet, “The Miracle 
of America” which explains how, 
during the past 100 years, we have 
been able to increase our output 
per man hour more than 5 times— 
reduce our average work week from 
70 hours to about 40 hours—increase 
our national income 26 times—and 
earn for ourselves the highest stand- 
ard of living ever known by any 
people in any country at any time. 
Higher wages, lower prices, shorter 
hours and larger earnings can all re- 
sult from producing more goods for 
every hour all of us work. 
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This tire tells you a good deal about its owner 


—. YOU SEE the magnificent new 
Double Eagle on a car, you can safely 
assume a number of things about its owner. 


He’s very likely a man who wants and 
can afford the best. For the new Double 
Eagle is the most luxurious—and most ex- 
pensive—of all automobile tires. 


He’s a man to whom safety is of para- 
mount importance. For ‘this new Double 
Eagle, with its body of all-nylon cord, is 
beyond question the safest tire that Good- 
year—or anybody else—has ever designed. 


He’s a man who values comfort. (The 
Double Eagle runs on 24 pounds of air. It 
gives you an unbelievably smoother, softer 
ride. ) 

He’s a man who believes it pays to buy 
the finest. (When you buy a Double Eagle, 
you know it will give you more safe mile- 
age than any other automobile tire in the 
world.) 

The great new Double Eagle Super- 
Cushion now awaits you at your Good- 
year dealer’s. 


GOODF YEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”— every Sunday—ABC Network 
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A Lady on Their Conscience 


Official Washington was cool—but the 
chill ran through proper channels. Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek was, after all, a dis- 
tinguished foreign guest. She was beau- 
tiful and charming. It was only common 
courtesy to welcome her as graciously as 
possible and to forget that no one had 
asked her to come—she had in- 


who in the next Congress will head the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, to 
blurt out what the White House and 
the State Department were too polite to 
say. : 

Even if the Bank or the Economic 
Cooperation Administration had _ the 


sistant Chief of Protocol Raymond D. 
Muir greeted her in the name of the 
United States Government. Secretary of 
State Marshall sent his plane the Sacred 
Cow to fly her the rest of the way to 
Washington, The Administration wasn’t 
going to let, its discomfort over Mme. 
Chiang’s visit spoil its manners, 
Marshall himself couldn’t be present 
when the Missimo arrived at Washington 
the next day in the vanishing morning 
fog. The 67-year-old Secretary was in 
Walter Reed Hospital for “tests and ex- 
aminations.” Nor was Under 





vited herself. 

Even so, the White House and 
the State Department couldn't 
pretend they were enjoying her 
visit. The Missimo made them 
uncomfortable. Her fragile smile 
brought up unpleasant thoughts: 
> Was the United States largely 


Secretary Robert A. Lovett in 
the welcoming committee. How- 
ever, President Truman had as- 











to blame for the Nationalist de- 
feats, as she and the Gen- 
eralissimo claimed? 

» Were the Chinese Commu- 
nists now winning because 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had made 
concessions to Russia at China’s 
expense and because Secretary 
of State Marshall had cut down 
on help to Chiang to force him 
to bring Communists into his 
government? 

Question of Faith: The Ad- 
ministration believed the answer 
to both questions was no. But 
China remained on America’s 
conscience. Certainly America 
could not view with disinterest 
the prospect of a Red China. It 
would be terribly difficult to re- 
fuse Mme. Chiang anything she 
asked for her government, es- 























 peemgroce. 


signed his Air Force aide, Col. 
Robert Landry, to represent 
him, and Marshall already had 
asked Mme. Chiang to stay at 
his Leesburg, Va., estate. That 
was as much as protocol de- 
manded. Mme. Chiang’s visit 
technically was unofficial, and 
the Administration was being 
punctilious about technicalities. 

Failure of a Mission? Mme. 
Chiang was tired and unsmiling 
when she walked down the 
ramp from the Sacred Cow, 
clutching the rails. After greet- 
ing Mrs. Marshall, she pointedly 
side-stepped the newsreel cam- 
eras. When Mrs. Marshall whis- 
pered: “Do you want to say 
anything?” she replied curtly: 
“T de not.” Then she explained: 
“I'm su dizzy .. . I can hardly 
walk.” 

At the Marshall estate, how- 
ever, she was her old self. In- 
viting newsmen into the garden, 
she chatted amiably and posed 








pecially since she was so elo- 
quent and so persuasive. 

Yet the Administration was 
determined to refuse. For the plain fact 
was that it had no faith in Chiang’s ability 
to fight the Communists. It was con- 
vinced that bundles for China—either 
money or war materials—-would be 
wasted. As the Administration saw it, 
Chiang’s government was so corrupt that 
most of the money would vanish in graft. 
His generals were so incompetent that 
most of the weapons would fall into the 
hands of the Communists. 

The Administration seemed bound to 
refuse to spend billions on a government 
that it felt would disintegrate anyway. 

It remained for William McChesney 
Martin, president of the Export-Import 
Bank, and Sen. Tom Connally of Texas, 


Herblock—Washington Post 


“I'd Like to Get You on a Slow Boat to China” 


money China was asking for—which they 
didn’t—the Nationalist government would 
be “a poor business risk,” Martin de- 
clared. The Nationalists weren’t putting 
up as effective a fight against the Com- 
munists as they could, Connally asserted. 
“Chiang is a generalissimo—except that 
he never goes out in the field and gen- 
eralissimos.” 5 


Missimo and Stone Wall 


From the moment Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek arrived at Moffett Field, Calif., in a 
Navy DC-4 on Nov. 30, the State De- 
partment smothered her in the hospitality 
that international etiquette required. As- 


for pictures. She gave no sign 
that she was aware of the Ad- 
ministration’s unvoiced hostility 
toward her mission. She declared: “I 
wish to express my appreciation for the 
interest shown to my country, China, by 
my American friends.” 

Thursday, at his press conference, Mr. 
Truman made it clear that, while he 
would be glad to see Mme. Chiang, if 
only out of politeness, nothing she could 
possibly say would charm him into chang- 
ing his policy toward China. 

That night, and for nearly four hours 
Friday, Mme. Chiang conferred with 
Marshall in his smal} sitting room at’ 
Walter Reed. Although she later told re- 
porters that she felt “encouraged,” the 
fact was that Marshall had been no less 
adamant than Mr. Truman that American 
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policy on China would remain fixed. 
Mme. Chiang drafted a hopeful state- 
ment about her interview, then killed it 
when the State Department declined to 
approve the allusions to Marshall. 

Nor was there any possibility of the 
government approving $3,000,000,000 in 
aid over a period of three years, which 
Chinese Ambassador Dr. V. K. Welling- 
ton Koo asked. The Missimo would return 
home almost empty-handed. 


PRESIDENT: 


Fun and Ceremony 


Nobody laughed when President Tru- 
man sat down at the piano last week. 
Everybody cheered. His kindly audience 
was composed of his fellow members of 
the National Press Club. 

Because the President was ineligible 
for its annual father-and-son banquet, the 
club was tossing a father-and-daughter 
party instead. The star of the warm-up 
acts was a Secret Service man, Henry 
Nicholson, who burlesqued the Truman 
“give ‘em. hell” campaign routine, com- 
plete with gestures. Mr. Truman prom- 
ised: “He’s not going to get fired.” As the 
climax, toastmaster Merriman Smith then 
introduced “The Traveling Trumans,” 











































‘and Margaret dragged her father to the 


keyboard. 

It was the daughter who M.C.’d the 
act. As an American Federation of Mu- 
sicians member, she said she had special 
dispensation to play with a non-union 
man. Then Margaret, on the bass, and the 
President, on the melody, banged out a 
piano duet, the “Jenny Lind Polka,” 
which her father had taught her when 
she was 10. It was only slightly more 
complicated than “Chopsticks.” But the 


The President and Secretary Marshall: Diplomatic caution toward China 





roof shook with applause as if Paderewski 
had played boogie-woogie. In response, 
Mr. Truman said, to club president Joseph 
H. Short: “Thank you, Mister President.” 

Typical audience reaction from one 
daughter, 16-year-old Gale Crawford, 
who had never seen a real-life President 
before: “Why, he looks like anybody else, 
only more so!” 

Last week end the First Family cruised 
aboard the Presidential yacht Williams- 
burg to Norfolk, Va. There, on the battle- 





Meeting the Press: Mr. Truman Puts Some Zip Into... 


Harry S. Truman was witty, sarcastic, 
frank, confident, and stubborn by turns. 
On Dec. 2, at his first White House press 
conference since he won the Presidency 
in his own right, he made 225 corre- 
spondents (including ringer Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr.) roar at his repartee and 
smile at his deft dodges. The subjects 
ranged from cartels to Cabinet posts, But 
even under repeated goading the Presi- 
dent remained eloquently silent on the 
No, 1 policy question of the hour: What 
to do about China. 

The crowd was the biggest since 
April 1945, when 347 newsmen inter- 
viewed Mr. Truman just after he in- 
herited the Presidency. As his Oval Room 
office filled up, the President was toying 
with a tiny ivory elephant. “Where'd you 
get the little fella?” asked radio commen- 
tator Earl Godwin. The President chuck- 
ling, said a friend found the GOP mascot 
wandering in the street and sent it to 
him for safekeeping. He was having it 
sent to the zoo, he said. Godwin, eying a 
big Democratic donkey heehawing over 
the miniature pachyderm, agreed that 
protection might be needed. The Presi- 
dent also showed off a new inkwell 
with a reproduction of The Chicago 
Tribune’s election-night headline: DEwEy 
DEFEATS TRUMAN. 

Upon the shout “All in,” Mr. Truman 
led off: He was glad to see the correspond- 
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ents; he hadn’t seen some of them since 

mid-September—when many switched to 

Thomas E. Dewey’s “Victory Special.” 

Then, in response to the newsmen’s ques- 

tions, the President really got going. 
The transcript follows: 


Q (Robert J. Donovan, New York Her- 
ald Tribune): In the current issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly, Bradley Dewey said 
... the White House has had this report 
[on the Bikini atom-bomb tests] for over 
a year and that the information should be 
given to the American people. When will 
that report be available? The President 
replied that Mr. Dewey must be mistaken; 
that seemed to run with the name. 

Q (Merriman Smith, United Press): 
Your budget director [James E. Webb] 
today said in essence that there would 
have to be new taxes or a deficit. Is that 
true? Mr. Truman said that would be an- 
swered in his messages to Congress. We 
couldn't tell yet. We didn’t have all the 
figures before us. 

Q: Out here in left field we have dif- 
ficulty hearing. If this [crowd] kept up 
we would have to put a loudspeaker in. 

Q (Smith): Do you think the defense 
expenses can be held down to $15,000, 
000,000? The President would answer 
that in the budget message. 

Q (Earl Godwin, American Broadcast- 
ing Co.): Could you enlighten us on the 


China situation? Do you intend to make 
a statement of policy? The President had 
on three different occasions made a state- 
ment of policy on China and he had noth- 
ing further to say. 

Q: Have you had time to set a date 
when you will receive Madame Chiang? 
Yes, he had. 

Q (Ruth Montgomery, New York Daily 
News): Did she ask to see you? That was 
the first thing she asked when she got 
to this country. 

Q (Charles Van Devander, New York 
Post): Do you think that the Dixiecrats 
should be retaining their seniority privi- 
lege in committee assignments? Crisply 
the President said that was a matter for 
the House of Representatives to de- 
termine, not for him. 

Q: Would you clear up for us whether 
you said that the electoral votes that were 
cast for Gov. J. Strom Thurmond should 
have gone to you? Frowning Mr. Truman 
declared curtly that he said nothing about 
it but he didn’t want the Dixiecrat votes. 
We won without New York and without 
the Solid South and he was proud of it... 

Q: Has Mr. Forrestal been asked to 
stay in the Cabinet? Mr. Forrestal had 
been asked to stay. 

Q: Has Mr. Marshall been asked to 
stay? Mr. Marshall had been asked to 
stay. 

Q (incredulous): Have they all been 
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The Missimo and Mrs. Marshall: Polite hospitality toward the Chinese 


ship Missouri, where the Japanese had 
surrendered on Sept. 2, 1945, the Presi- 
dent watched Gov. Phil M. Donnelly of 
Missouri present to the “Mighty Mo” a 
$10,000, 281-piece sterling-silver service, 
a gift of his home state. 

The President thereupon rebuked 
“some smart aleck” Navy spokesman for 
predicting that the Missouri, the Navy’s 
only active battleship, would be put in 
mothballs. After saying “this battleship 
is not only a symbol of might in war, but 


a symbol of might in peace,” he smilingly 
ended his little speech with: “I am as 
proud as though I were the governor of 
Missouri, which I always wanted to be 
and never could be.” 


Admiral’s Walk 


William D. Leahy, at 73, could look 
back over three distinguished careers: 
> Commissioned in the United States 
Navy in 1899, he had served in the Span- 
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ish American War, the first world war, 
and most of the minor American cam- 
paigns, finally becoming top man as chief 
of naval operations. 

> Retiring at 64, the tall, granite-faced 
admiral had been called back by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to become governor of 
Puerto Rico, then ambassador to Vichy 
France. There he handled the difficult 
mission of bolstering the aged Marshal 
Pétain and keeping the French Fleet out 
of German hands. 

> After Pearl Harbor, F.D.R. made him 
chief of staff to the President. As chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, he composed 
interservice and Anglo-American rivalries 
and acted as the President’s eyes and 
ears. 

With the death of Roosevélt and the 
end of the war, Leahy again sought re- 
tirement. But his full and direct knowl- 
edge of Allied policy was indispensable 
to Harry S. Truman. So Leahy stayed on, 
helping to make American foreign policy 
one of firmness toward Russia. He also 
helped persuade Mr. Truman to appoint 
Gen. George C. Marshall as Secretary of 
State. 

Last week Admiral Leahy let it be 
known that early next year he was retir- 
ing as the President’s personal chief of 





... His First White House Conference Since the Victory 


asked to stay? Chuckling, the President 
said you would have to ask them... 

Q (William O. Player, New York Post): 
Have Mr. Marshall and Mr. Forrestal an- 
swered your question and will they stay? 
Yes, they had. They were perfectly will- 
ing to stay . . . There would be no 
changes in the Cabinet at this time . . . 
You would be informed at once if there 
were any changes—if, and, and when. . . 
No one on the top level of the government 
was ever hired for a stated time. They 
were here at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent... 

Q: There are reports that Jim Maloney 
has been kicked upstairs, relieved of his 
duties as head of the Secret Service be- 
cause he tried to guard Governor Dewey 
on the night of the election. The President 
knew nothing about that. But he was glad 
to hear it... 

Q (Doris Fleeson, Bell Syndicate): Why 
are you glad to hear about it, sir? It 
was a nice rumor. It gave you colum- 
nists a chance to write about some- 
thing (laughter) .. . 

Q: Sam Rayburn [House Speaker-pre- 
sumptive] said that business has nothing 
to fear from your administration. Did 
business have anything to fear in the 
last three and a half years? 

Q (Godwin): Have you read any col- 
umns recently in which you found any 
truth at all? Not lately. They were hard 
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to find at any time but he hadn’t found 
any at all lately. 

Q (Smith): There was a column... by 
a man, Jay Franklin, who was associated 
with your campaign, in which he indi- 
cated that there might be some change in 
foreign policy. He said that the effect of 
the election was to dynamite the foreign 
policy of Jimmy Byrnes, Marshall, and 
Forrestal. Could you comment? That was 
a typical columnist’s comment and he had 
no comment to make on it. 

Q (Smith): I was asked to ask that 


. (roar of laughter)... 


Q (Frank Bourgholtzer, National 
Broadcasting Co.): There has been some 
fear that this country might turn the 
German industries back to the cartels. 
He didn’t think there was any need to 
fear that so long as he was President . . . 

Q (Smith): How are you getting along 
with the budget? You seemed to know 
more about it than he did. It would be 
sent up on time and it would be just the 
kind of budget he wanted and nothing 
else. 

Q: Do you see any reason why we 
should assume the same military and eco- 
nomic responsibilities in China as in 
Greece? He had no cominent .. . 

Q: You have been reported to be in a 
forgiving mood. That’s right. 

Q: Who are you forgiving? No, he 
didn’t think the word was forgiving. He 


said he wasn’t angry with anybody. 

Q (Elizabeth May Craig, Guy Gannett 
newspapers in Maine): I’m not as anxious 
to know who you are forgiving as who 
you are not forgiving. The President 
didn’t know there was anything to for- 
give—except for Maine not going Demo- 
cratic. 

Q: Is General MacArthur going to 
China? No. Period . . . He was not an- 
swering questions on China today .. . 

Q (Fred Perkins, Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance): Outside of your 
own efforts, what do you think did most 
to win the election? Oh, everybody in the 
Democratic setup did everything possible 
and as soon as the people got the facts 
they voted right. They couldn’t get the 
facts from you columnists and things. 

Q (Perkins): Well, any particular cred- 
it? I am just asking for facts. I don’t write 
a column. Would you give any particular 
credit to certain elements, like the farm- 
ers? The farmers and labor and Senator 
Barkley and the Secretary of Agriculture 
[Charles F. Brannan] and the Secretary 
of Labor [Maurice J. Tobin] and the 
President could make you up a whole list 
of people. 

Q: How about your opponent, Mr. 
President? Mr. Truman -brought down 
the house by saying he thought his op- 
porient*was the greatest asset he had. 

* @ (Smith): Thank you, Mr. President. 
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EAR GENERAL EISENHOWER: 

D This is a suggestion to you and 
the trustees of Columbia University 
prompted by the Indian Constituent 
Assembly’s adoption—by acclamation 
and without a filibuster—of constitu- 
tional provisions abolishing untouch- 
ability and making the enforcement of 
any disability arising out of 
untouchability a punishable 
offense. 

As you know, the un- 
touchables long were reli- 
gious, civic, economic, and 
social outcasts condemned, 
by strict Hindu custom, not 
only to ostracism and pen- 
ury but to conspicuous pub- 
lic humiliation. In recent 
years these terrible prohibi- 
tions have waned, especially in the 
cities. Gandhi campaigned against 
them, and their elimination became 
one of the early pledges of the Con- 
gress Party. Nevertheless, most of the 
untouchables still exist in squalor, per- 
form only menial tasks, and suffer from 
various stigmatic discriminations. A 
few have risen to important positions. 
Probably the most eminent is Dr. 
Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar. With the 
help of an enlightened benefactor, the 
late Maharajah of Baroda, he acquired 
a fine education in India and abroad. 
He returned to India to practice law, 
to teach law and economics, and to 
become a leader of the fight against 
the caste system. He formed his own 
political party, dedicated to the im- 
provement of the lot of the 50,000,000 
untouchables and the annihilation of 
caste. 


rR. AMBEDKAR is Minister for Law 
D —Attorney General—in the Indian 
Cabinet and chairman of the drafting 
committee of the constituent assembly. 
In our parlance the proposed constitu- 
tion is his bill and he is its manager as 
it is debated and acted upon clause by 
clause. 
In New Delhi in August of this year, 
I met Dr. Ambedkar, a vigorous man 
of 55. The extent of his interest in af- 
fairs in the United States was shown 
by his asking me to arrange for him to 
receive regularly most of the official 
documents published in Washington: 
not only the regular reports of various 
departments, agencies, commissions, 
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and bureaus, and not only the Con- 
gressional Record, the texts of new 
laws, and the reports on bills of many 
of the Congressional committees but 
the full printed volumes of testimony 
taken by these committees. He wanted 
two sets of this material: One for the 
national or legislative library, the other 
for his own use. I remarked 
that if he wanted all of it 
promptly it might be neces- 
sary to shift the Berlin air- 
lift to the Washington- Delhi 
run. However, I turned the 
problem over to officers in 
our embassy, and I trust that 
they have seen to it that Dr. 
Ambedkar’s already learned 
but obviously _ insatiable 
mind has not suffered for 
lack of nourishment from the United 
States Government Printing Office. 

We in the United States have a real 
stake in these great new ventures in 
democratic self-government in South 
Asia. If they fail, nearly all of Asia 
probably will fall prey to Moscow. We 
should, I believe, do more to manifest 
our friendly interest in their success. I 
should hope, for example, that Colum- 
bia and other leading American uni- 
versities might seek the opportunity 
to confer honorary degrees on Prime 
Ministers Jawaharlal Nehru of India, 
Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan, and 
Don Stephan Senanayake of Ceylon, 
and some of their colleagues. All of 
them are great democrats, in our 
meaning of the word. 


o far as I know, however, Dr. Am- 

bedkar is the only one of these 
principal architects of constitutional 
liberal democracy on the Indian sub- 
continent who received part of his 
education in the United States. He at- 
tended Columbia University. I make 
bold to suggest that he is a son of 
Columbia on whom the trustees could 
feel exceptionally proud to confer an 
honorary doctorate. The ceremony 
might well be made the occasion for 
inviting some of the leading journalists 
of India to visit the United States. 
Such recognition of Dr. Ambedkar 
would, I think, be regarded as a friend- 
ly gesture not only in India but in 
other non-Communist countries of 
Asia and, indeed, among the colored 
races throughout the world. 
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staff. Whether he was leaving public life 
or might crown his diplomatic career with 
an important ambassadorship was not 
clear. In any case, he could take with him 
the crisp, curt commendation of another 
retired, but anonymous, admiral: 
“Relative to Fleet Admiral Leahy, 
U.S.N.: (1) Personality—agreeable, kind; 
always gets on well with everybody. (2) 
Character—firm, honest, reliable. (3) 
Ability—excellent; administrative ability 
—extra good; operational ability—good. 
(4) Judgment—excellent plus; advisory 
capacity—excellent.” 


AMERICANA: 


Potage Eisenhower 


In his Abilene, Kans., boyhood, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower helped his mother in the 
kitchen. Since then he has been a severe 
judge of food. At an Army conference in 
Washington in July 1947 the general de- 
clared: “I would like to be remembered 
as the Chief of Staff who did something 
about the Army’s cooking.” Last week 
readers of “What's Cooking at Colum- 
bia,” a revised cookbook listing the fa- 
vorite recipes of 200 Columbia University 
faculty members, were given an oppor 
tunity to kitchen-test Eisenhower. The 
university president contributed _ his 
recipe for vegetable soup: : 


The best time to make vegetable soup 
is a day or so after you have had fried 
chicken and out of which you have saved 
the necks, ribs, backs, uncooked. (The 
chicken is not essential, but does add 
something. ) 

First, Get the Bene: Procure from 
the meat market a good beef soup bone— 
the bigger the better. It is a rather good 
idea to have it split down the middle so 
that all the marrow is exposed. I fre- 
quently buy, in addition, a couple pounds 
of ordinary soup meat, either beef or 
mutton, or both. 

Put all this meat, early in the morning, 
in a big kettle. The best kind is heavy 


‘aluminum, but a good iron pot will do. 


almost as well. Put in also the bony 
parts of the chicken you have saved. 
Cover it with water, something on the 
order of five quarts. Add a teaspoon of 
salt, a bit of black pepper, and if you like, 
a touch of garlic (one small piece). If 
you don’t like garlic put in an onion. 
Boil all this slowly all day long. Keep on 
boiling till the meat has literally dropped 
off the bone. If your stock boils down 
during the day, add enough water from 
time to time to keep the meat covered. 
When the whole thing has practically 
disintegrated pour out into another large 
kettle through a colander .. . 

I usually save a few of thee better 
pieces of meat to be diced and put into 
the soup after it is done. The rest of it 
can be given to your dogs or your neigh- 
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Halt!: Opening fire at three Marines from the Alameda Naval Air 


; Oakland Post-Enquirer j 


Station as they fled after attempting to rob a tavern, Oakland, Calif., 
police shot one, Pfc. Melvin Davis (left), and captured the others. 
The bartender, Albert Faccini (right) was wounded in the leg. 


bor’s chickens, Put the kettle containing 
the stock you now have in a very cool 
place, outdoors in the wintertime, or in 
the ice box; let it stand all night and the 
next day until you are ready to make 
your soup. 

Next, Skim the Fat: You will find 
that a hard layer of fat has formed on 
top of the stock, which can usually be 
lifted off since the whole kettle full of 
stock has jelled. Some people like a 
little bit of the fat left on, and I knew 
a few who like their soup very rich and 
do not remove more than about half 
of the fat. : 

Put the stock back into your kettle 
and you are now ready to make your 
soup. 

In a separate pan, boil slowly about 
a third of a teacup full of barley. This 
should be cooked separately since it has 
a habit, in a soup kettle, of settling to 
the bottom and if your fire should hap- 
pen to get too hot it is likely to burn. 
If you cannot get barley use rice, but it 
is a poor substitute. 

One of the secrets of making good 
vegetable soup is not to cook any of the 
vegetables too long. . . 

A Handful of Cabbage: The things I 
like to put into my soup are about as 
follows: 1 quart canned tomatoes; % cup 
peas or cut green beans, 2 potatoes diced, 
3 branches celery, 1 large sliced onion, 
8 large carrots diced, 1 turnip diced, % 
cup canned corn, 1 handful raw cabbage 
chopped. 

Your vegetables should not all be 
dumped in at once. The potatoes, for ex- 
ample, will cook more quickly than the 
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carrots. Your effort must be to have them 
all nicely cooked but not mushy, at about 
the same time. 

The fire must not be too hot but the 
soup should keep bubbling. 

When you figure the soup is about 
done, put in your barley, which should 
now be fully cooked, add a tablespoonful 
of “Kitchen Bouquet” and taste for fla- 
vor, particularly salt and pepper, and if 
you have it, use some onion salt, garlic 
salt, and.celery salt. (If you cannot get 
“Kitchen Bouquet,” use one teaspoonful 
of Lea and Perrin’s “Worcestershire 
Sauce.”) 

Cut up the few bits of the meat you 
have saved and put about a small hand- 
ful into the soup. 

While you are cooking the soup do 
not allow the liquid to boil down too 
much. Add a bit of water from time to 
time. If your stock was good and thick 
when you started you can add more 
water than if it was thin when you 
started. 

As a final touch, in the springtime 
when nasturtiums are green and tender, 
you can take a few nasturtium stems, cut 
them up in small pieces, boil them sep- 
arately as you did the barley, and add 
about one tablespoon of them to your 
soup. 


Stag and Staggerers 


With the deer season on its last hoofs, 
the nation’s 3,417,000 licensed deer 
hunters had about drunk their fill. Last 
week they. toted up their bag: between 
850,000 and 900,000 deer; 111 hunters. 
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THE SOUTH: 


Alabama Justice 


The all-male, all-white jury in the lit 
tle riverbank town of Wetumpka, Ala.. 
was all dressed up last week. The twelve 
hard-set farmers, merchants, clerks, and 
teachers were hearing no ordinary case. 
Their verdict was to set a landmark in 
Southern race relations. 

What had happened on a country road 
last April 25 was more disgraceful than 
novel. Two white cousins, John C. How- 
ard Jr., 30, and Jack Oliver, 20, had 
halted a car that carried two Negro 
couples. The two whites robbed the 
Negro men, chased them away with gun- 
shots, then ordered the wives into a 
pickup truck and raped them. What was 
unusual was that when the white hell- 
raisers drove back into town they were 
arrested. 

Now they were being put on trial in 
Wetumpka. Outside the Neo-Greek lime- 
stone courthouse, mulecarts and oxcarts 
rattled in the narrow streets. Inside, 
Howard, a chunky garage and mattress- 
factory operator dressed in overalls and 
black sweater, stared morosely at the 
floor. In his defense, he argued that he 
had been drinking and, besides, had not 
used force on the woman. That was no 
defense, retorted. Prosecutor Winston 
Huddleston. Although Negroes have 
made much progress since the slaves were 
freed, he said, “they still got it in their 
heads to do what a white man tells them.” 
He begged the jurors to show the Negro 
that “he can get justice in court.” 

A New Trend? In prompt order, the 
riled up jurors did just that. They con- 
victed Howard of rape. As he heard his 
sentence of 45 years, he made no com- 
ment. Not so his mother, sitting beside 
him, who blurted out: “A lot of young 
men’s souls have been sent to hell by 
strong drink. God’s going to help me to 
help you gentlemen to keep down crime. 
God’s going to help me when I start and 
I won't need anything but the jawbone of 
an ass.” 

Oliver's trial lasted only an hour. The 
neatly alressed, sandy-headed youngster, 
who had never had a steady job, pleaded 
guilty and asked for the same treatment 
as his cousin. The court obliged. As 
Oliver heard the words “45 years,” he 
looked like a small boy caught swiping 
apples. Then, grinning, he walked briskly 
to the ancient whitewashed jail across the 
street. At that, the plain folk from the 
cotton and collards fields around Elmore 
County filed out silently. 

Throughout: Alabama generally, there 
was no hysteria; no racial tension, as the 
news spread that, for the first time in the 
state’s history, white men had been con- 
victed of raping Negro women. Most of 
the state’s newspapers covered the story 
thoroughly, although The Mobile Register 
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failed to find space in one 56-page edition 
to record Howard’s conviction. The Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, whose records list only 
one remotely comparable case,* hoped 
that Wetumpka’s “heartening” story 
would point. to a new trend in race re- 
lations. 


INVESTIGATION: 


In a Pumpkin Shell 


Whittaker Chambers never offered doc- 
umentary evidence when he was testify- 
ing last summer before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. Nor 
was he ever asked to. And when Cham- 
bers, who is now an editor of Time but 
was once an undercover Communist 
agent, named several former government 
officials, including Alger Hiss, as members 
of a “Communist apparatus” in Washirg- 
ton during the ’30s, he expressly refrained 
from charging them with espionage. 

Espionage, Chambers declared, might 
have been an ultimate objective of the 
Communist group. But the immediate 
goal was to infiltrate the government and 
influence policy. 

Even after Hiss flatly denied that he 
was ever a Communist or a Communist 
sympathizer, Chambers still failed to 
bring forward any evidence to bolster his 
testimony. To the House committee, 
Chambers sounded more convincing than 
Hiss. Yet it couldn’t very well charge Hiss, 
a onetime State Department aide, with 
perjury. It had only Chambers’s word 
against him, and Hiss, who had since be- 
come president of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, was a man 
of standing. The best the committee 
could do was to ask the Justice Depart- 
ment to investigate. 

Chambers’s testimony before the House 
committee was privileged. Whether it 
was true or false, he could not be sued 
He felt so sure of his ability to prove it, 
however, that when he was asked on Mu- 
tual’s Meet the Press program, which is 
not privileged, to repeat his charges 
against Hiss, he unhesitatingly did so. 
Hiss filed suit for defamation of char- 
acter asking $75,000 damages. 

That was in late September, In the 
months that followed, the Hiss-Chambers 
controversy was all but forgotten. The 
House committee adjourned, The Justice 
Department investigation proved incon- 
clusive. 

There He Kept It: Last week the 
Hiss-Chambers case exploded again. 
Chambers did have documentary evi- 
dence—and it was evidence of espionage. 
For ten years he had secretly kept hun- 
dreds of highly confidential and even top- 
secret Navy and State Department papers 





*In Richmond, Va., two white policemen in Janu- 
ary 1947 were convicted by an ail-white jury and 
given seven years each for rap.ng a Negro girl. 
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Baltimore News-Post 


Out of Chambers’s pumpkin came... 


and microfilms of papers which he ap- 
parently had obtained while he was a 
Red agent. 

Chambers revealed the documents al- 
most casually. Appearing at a pre-trial 
examination in Baltimore in the suit 
brought against him by Hiss, he was 
asked by Hiss’s lawyers: “Do you have 
any documentary proof of your asser- 
tions?” Calmly, blandly, Chambers 
handed Hiss’s lawyers a sheaf of papers. 
“Only these,” he said. The sheaf consisted 
of more than 60 documents taken from 
government files. 

The documents obviously were so im- 
portant that attorneys: for Hiss and 
Chambers agreed to call in Federal 
Judge W. Calvin Chestnut and Assistant 
Attorney General Alexander M. Camp- 
bell. The documents were sealed—in the 
interests of national security. 

For two weeks the Baltimore incident 
was kept secret. On Wednesday, Dec. 1, 
however, Jerry Kluttz of The Washing- 


International 


... meat for Stripling and Rankin 





ton: Post, hearing vague rumors, printed 
a veiled reference in his column “The 
Federal Diary.” With that lead, The Chi- 
cago Tribune and The New York Herald 
Tribune broke the story the next day. 

Robert E. Stripling, chief investigator 
for the House committee, at once sought © 
out Rep. Richard M. Nixon, youthful 
California Republican, who had been 
more instrumental than any other com. 
mittee member in bringing the facts of 
the Hiss-Chambers controversy to light. 
Nixon ordered Stripling to serve Cham- 
bers with a blanket subpoena. 

Early Thursday morning Stripling 
called on Chambers at his Westminster, 
Md., farm. The editor led him behind 
the house and picked up a pumpkin 
which lay there. It had been hollowed 
out. Chambers lifted the lid. Within were 
several containers, each no larger than 
a spool of thread, stuffed with films of 
secret State and Navy papers. After re- 
producing only part of them, Stripling 
had a pile of documents almost 4 feet 
high for John E. Rankin of Mississippi, 
the only member of the committee al- 
ready in Washington, to examine. 

Very Well: Chambers explained that 
he put the midget films in the pumpkin 
when he went to Baltimore for the pre- 
trial examination because he was afraid 
Communist agents might search the house 
in his absence. 

Why Chambers had not mentioned 
the documents before—when he made his 


' disclosure to FBI agents, when he ap- 


peared before the special Federal grand 
jury in New York investigating Com- 
munist activities, or when he testified 
before the House committee—remained 
a mystery. His only explanation: He 
hadn’t wanted to “hurt anybody.” But 
there was no mystery about the impor- 
tance of the papers and films which 
Chambers had pulled out of his briefcase 
and his pumpkin at the eleventh hour. 
They indicated the extent of Communist 
espionage in the United States: 

® One was a diagram of a technical in- 
strument, highly useful in war, with full 
directions for its operation. 

> Another was a telegram to the Secre- 
tary of State from William C. Bullitt, 
then ambassador to Paris, reporting a 
conversation with a former Chinese of- 
ficial in Moscow about Russian policy 
in the Far East. 

Several documents bore the notation: 
“This telegram must be closely para- 
phrased before being communicated to 
anyone.” The significance of this phrase 
was that any foreign power which got 
the exact text of the messages might be 
able to break the code in which they 
were sent. If the Russians actually re- 
ceived them and succeeded in breaking 
the code, they must have learned inner- 
most secrets of the State Department. 

It was these documents, incidentally, 
which Chambers had attempted to bring 


O Newsweek 


bring 


week 





to Franklin D. Roosevelt’s attention in 
1939, according to testimony by Isaac 
Don Levine, now editor of Plain Talk 
magazine, who had acted as the ex- 
agent’s intermediary in Washington. 

On Monday, Dec. 6, the sudden turn 
in the once hopelessly tangled spy case 
began to have results. The Federal grand 
jury in New York, picking up the threads 
of its previous investigations, reconvened 
to hear the new testimony of Hiss and 
Chambers, and to examine the treasure 
trove of documentary evidence. 

The Shocker: That same afternoon, 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, given a new lease on life, held 
its most sensational press conference. 
Called by Representative Nixon, it spread 
the record of the preliminary hearing in 
Baltimore before the public, sometimes 
quoting, sometimes paraphrasing from 
the transcript. Chambers, Nixon said, 
had testified that in August or early 
September of 1937 he arranged a meeting 
between Hiss and a Col. Boris Bykoff, 
Russia’s top military intelligence agent 
in the United States. 

“For that purpose,” Nixon read, “Mr. 
Hiss came to New York where I [Cham- 
bers] met him. Colonel Bykoff raised 
the question of procuring certain docu- 
ments from the State Department and 
Mr. Hiss agreed . . . Following that 
meeting Alger Hiss began a fairly con- 
sistent flow of such material as we have 
here before us. The method was for 
him to bring home documents in his 
briefcase which Mrs. Hiss usually typed. 

“There occasionally came to Mr. Hiss’s 
knowledge certain things or he saw cer- 
tain papers which he was not able to 
bring out of the department . . . because 
he thought it inadvisable. But [there 
were] notations in his handwriting or 
notes of such documents, such informa- 
tion, which he made and brought out in 
that form.” According to the committee, 
handwriting experts had identified these 
memoranda now in the government’s pos- 
session as unmistakably written by Hiss. 

How much vital intelligence had gone 
to the Russians was a question which 
would probably remain forever unan- 
swered, But it was obvious after taking 
one look beyond the curtain which Cham- 
bers lifted that Soviet spies had once en- 
joyed a field day in pre-war Washington. 
One former high government official made 
the off-the-cuff estimate that the informa- 
tion which the Russians gathered here 
“undoubtedly contributed to the Stalin- 
Hitler pact and probably to Pearl Har- 
bor.” 

How much more would be uncovered 
by both the grand jury and the Un-Amer- 
ican -Activities Committee was problem- 
atical. It was a long jump from the ex- 
posure of one operation to a wholesale 
clean-up such as Igor Gouzenko’s disclos- 
ures had effected in Canada. 
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LABOR: 


Kalamazoo Commandos 


At first it was peaceful around the 
twelve gates of the Shakespeare plants in 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Since Sept. 7, a strike 
of its 700 CIO United Steelworkers. had 
slowed down production of auto parts 
and “level-wind” fishing reels. But a court 
injunction in mid-October had ended 
sporadic violence by limiting the union 
to two pickets at each gate. 

At 6:30 Wednesday morning, Dec. 1, 
patrolman Norman Theobold drove his 
car around the Shakespeare plants in a 
routine check, found that all was well, 
and went back to police headquarters, 
just a block away. At 6:38, some 30 
automobiles, joined by others which had 
parked nearby, moved four abreast down 
Kalamazoo Avenue. They pulled up 
alongside the plants and blocked all 
traffic. 

With commando-like precision 200 
men jumped out of the cars. They broke 
up into squads and rushed through the 
gates. One squad carried sacks of rocks 


Shakespeare in Kalamazoo: “Something is rotten in the state...” 


and hurled them through windows. An- 
other squad pushed into the parking lot 
and overturned. seven cars. Others mere- 
ly slugged everyone not wearing a CIO 
button. ; 
A group of goons forced its way into 
the plant itself, where a handful of 
graveyard-shift employes were at work. 
The goons smashed crates of reels and 
baskets of precision parts—everything 
they could lift. Two women fainted. 
Other employes were chased and beaten. 
The Helpless Law: Seventeen of 
Kalamazoo’s 66 policemen tried to sub- 
due the small invading army and to 
cover the plants’ twelve gates. But 


. Howard W. Hoyt; chief of police, said 


the job was too much for them. 
“Whenever one of my men tried to 

approach some of the goons,” Hoyt re- 

ported, “the raiders surrounded him and 
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pushed him back by brute-force. I've 
had some criticism because my men did 
not draw their guns and fire. But I'm 
glad they didn’t . . . It might have led to 
a bloody tragedy. Our men did take the 
license numbers of all the cars parked 
in front of the plant.” 

Probably on signal, the invaders re- 
treated as suddenly as they had attacked 
—exactly one hour and nineteen minutes 
after the start of the raid. The casualties 
they inflicted had included a plant guard 
with a broken leg and dozens of black 
eyes, cuts, and bloody noses. The dam- 
ages, according to Henry Shakespeare, 
company vice president, would run into 
thousands of dollars. 

Shakespeare thought Communists had 
planned the paramilitary maneuver 
which transformed a small strike into the 
worst labor violence Kalamazoo had seen. 
“There’s no question in my mind that it 
was Communist tactics,” he said. “But 
whether Moscow ordered it or not, I 
couldn’t say. Most of the men involved 
weren't Communists. They would be 
insulted if you called them that.” Then, 
in apparent contradiction, he added that 
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Kalamazoo Gasette 


it was all the work of “Detroit gangsters.” 

Up to now the steelworkers local and 
its leaders, including Thomas Shane who 
took responsibility for the raid, had 
never been called Communists. Shane 
said the incident was caused by “provo- 
cations by strikebreakers” hired by the 
Shakespeare company and “the denial of 
peaceful picketing.” 

The Michigan attorney general, Eu- 
gene Black, pointed out that whatever 
the causes, laws had been broken and 
crimes committed: felonious assault, 
malicious destruction of property, con- 
spiracy, and obstruction of justice. He 
appointed a one-man grand jury to get 
the facts. And Rep. Clare E. Hoffman of 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee started his own investigation, to 
determine what interference there had 
been with the “right to work.” 
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HE airplane now can reach any place 
; em earth in a matter of hours. But a 
vast area of the earth is closed to air 
travelers because the Soviet system has 
dropped an iron curtain around its part 
of the European and Asiatic continents, 
shutting out the foreign airplane. This, 
in its implications, is a fundamental 
cause of conflict between the Soviet and 
the non-Soviet world and will continue 
to be until all natural air lanes are open 
to traffic, not sealed off as they are now 
by political barriers. 

Soviet restraints not only prevent 
airplanes from the outside world from 
landing in Russia but, forbid use of the 
air over its territory to traverse the 
shortest routes between other nations. 


world air transport and, in doing so, 
nullifies in large measure the capacity 
of the airplane to bridge the gap be- 
tween East and West in ideas as well 
as physical space. To some extent this 
limitation applies also to other modern 
means of communication. 

New forces of technical power—radar 
and atomic energy as well as air mo- 
bility—are creating the dynamics of a 
new era, In this era a closed, barri- 
caded system of the Soviet kind is an 
anachronism. Moreover, it is a dan- 
gerous anachronism because the Soviet 
Union can borrow the _ technological 
achievements of the open parts of the 
world and secretly forge them into the 
tools of conquest. Soviet man can see 
what the rest of us are doing. Western 
man has no such reciprocal privilege. 
This one-way visibility is too danger- 
ous to be tolerated indefinitely. 


HE primary concern of world diplo- 
f yee n from now on must be to pene- 
trate the iron curtain. The Soviet 
sphere, extending from Berlin on the 
west to the Pacific Ocean on the east 
and embracing 9,500,000 square miles 
and more than .300,000,000 people, 
must be opened to normal intercourse 
with the rest of the world. 

Statesmen of the United Nations 
should take the initiative in a definite 
proposal for the freer exchange of peo- 
ples and ideas between all nations on 
a reciprocal basis. Every nation should 
be given a specific period in which to 
agree to such reciprocity. If the Soviet 
Union were to agree, reasonable dis- 
cussion of the problems of atomic con- 
trol, disarmament, and _ permanent 
world peace would follow. If the Soviet 
Union refused, at least world opinion 





This seriously limits development of: 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, US.AF., Ret. 


would have been focused on the under- 
lying cause of the world’s troubles in 
an air-technical age, and could be ef- 
fectively mobilized. 

If there is good in the Soviet system, 
let it flow outward by normal exchange 
of peoples and ideas. If there is good 
in the system of Western democracy, let 
it flow into Russia through normal 
channels. In spite of historic national 
differences, open competition between 

. the two systems 
might combine the 
best in both and so 
establish a firmer 
foundation for 
world peace. 

What action the 
rest of the world 
would take if the 
Soviet Union de- 
clined to open up is 

; “@ a question that 
would have to be answered in the light 
of world conditions at the time of the 
rejection. Perhaps the non-Soviet 
world would decide to bar Soviet diplo- 
mats and all other observers from non- 
Soviet territory. Perhaps it would re- 
sort to economic sanctions. 


ussia’s closed, secretive system al- 
R ready has demonstrated its capacity 
for expansion into areas where opposi- 
tion is slight. Meanwhile, the open 
Western system with its air mobility 
and doctrine of free movement of 
peoples and ideas is in direct conflict. 
These two forces are mutually intolerant, 
and one of them must dominate if the 
struggle continues as it is going now. 
Which one dominates will then deter- 
mine the course of world history in the 
next century. 

The struggle for dominance is going 
on now, with the West seriously 
handicapped in spite of its technical 
superiority. By their nature democra- 
cies are precluded from striking the 
first blow, even though that blow may 
be decisive in the war of the future be- 
cause of the increased speed, range, 
and load capacity of the airplane. Air 
mobility gives sinister meaning to the 
element of surprise in undeclared war. 
Hence our instinctive and well-justified 
fear of the closed system. 

A secretive and dictatorial govern- 
ment has potent advantages if its ob- 
jective is conquest: constant mobiliza- 
tion of manpower; ability to dump on 
world markets commodities raised and 
priced under state control; the privilege 


An Open World: Imperative of Air Mobility 


of eroding the democracies by using 
their own implements of publicity 
against them; ability to arm and even 
mobilize without notice to the rest of 
the world, and capacity for deception 
and surprise in initiating an undeclared 
war. In the aggregate, these advan- 
tages are enormous, 

The United States throughout its ex- 
istence as a nation has fought for a free 
world: for open communications; for 
freedom of the seas, rivers, and ports; 
for freedom of trade, and for free 
passage of peoples and ideas. We have 
opposed secret diplomacy and secret 
alliances. Now these objectives have 
become even more important to us. 

In the long centuries of slow trans- 
port, nations, without impinging upon 
other nations, could choose to remain 
secluded, with a minimum of traffic 
across their borders. 

The advent of ocean mobility, 400 
years ago, marked the opening of the 
fringes of old continents as well as the 
Western Hemisphere. Secluded coun- 
tries, such as China, Japan, and Korea, 
were later opened against the will of 
their rulers by warship politics. 

The next advance in mobility—rail 
and motor transport—opened the _in- 
terior of‘ continents and made possible 
the building of the Russian and German 
empires as well as the countries of the 
Americas. Expansion of nations to 
their native land frontiers became in- 
evitable. 


mR mobility now opens the universal 
A realm over both land and sea. The 
airplane ignores natural land frontiers 
and shore lines, making the globe a 
unit. Translation of this tremendous 
fact into the pattern of international 
relations may be called air politics. 

The airplane made possible an ex- 
tension of offensive power which was 
decisive in the second world war. But 
to limit air development to increasing 
striking power could have the effect of 
accelerating the pace toward disaster. 
We must lift our sights to find a con- 
structive purpose for air mobility, paral- 
lel to its importance for security. The 
direction must be toward political use 
of air mobility to serve mankind's 
yearning for peace. 

The airplane must become an instru- 
ment to create trust and understanding 
among the nations. If it is not so used 
it will inevitably threaten and may even 
destroy civilization in another world 
conflict. 
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TO MAKE CARS SAFE FOR YOU 
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Cyclebond Brake Construction—developed by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation—undergoing special test 
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Two “stop cops” every minute! 


Here’s a machine that acts like a 
thousand traffic officers rolled into 
one! It’s stopping that car wheel every 
thirty seconds or so—nearly a thou- 
sand times a day—to test a new and 
improved brake construction we’ve 
developed for our cars. 


This new construction bonds reg- 
ular brake lining to the brake shoes 
without rivets. A new kind of adhesive, 
and a special new machine—both in- 
vented and perfected by Chrysler 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


Corporation chemists and engineers 
—make a bond stronger than rivets! 

These Cyclebonded brake linings will 
last more than one-third longer. Because 
there are no rivet holes, you get 10 
per cent more braking surface. And 
there are no rivet heads to score the 
brake drums, no rivet holes to collect 
destructive grit. 


Applied to our exclusive Safe- 
Guard Hydraulic Brakes, Cyclebonded 


brake linings will bring you additional 





driving safety and peace of mind. 

Our engineers applied Cyclewelding 
during the war, to make gliders and 
other military equipment stronger and 
lighter. Today this revolutionary 
process is being used in airplanes, 
appliances and many other fields. 

Cyclebonding, one application of 
cyclewelding, is another example of 
how we apply practical imagination 
in many ways to make our cars safer 
and of greater value to:you. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 
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Oilite Powdered Metal Products 
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A Cold Purge in the Cold War 


Zhukoff. 

To the Russian soldier in the last war 
the name of Marshal Georgi Zhukoff prob- 
ably meant more than even Eisenhower 
did to Americans. The marshal’s intensely 
Russian, solidly military appearance, his 
obvious humor, and his obvious ability 
caused stories of his feats and his human- 
ity to cluster around his name as thick 
as the medals on his chest. One typical 
story told how he put an ordinary soldier’s 
long coat over his marshal’s uniform and 
stood by the roadside trying to thumb a 
ride from passing Russian officers. He 
wanted to verify reports that no Soviet 
officer would stop his car to pick up an 
enlisted man. The dozen or so automo- 
biles that passed “Private” Zhukoff were 
halted at a check point farther down the 
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Stalin reshuffles his high command: Zhukoff and Timoshenko 


road. Zhukoff then appeared there and 
before the thunderstruck officers took 
off the coat and revealed his marshal’s 
epaulets. 

As commander in Bertin, Zhukoff was 
as popular with American and British 
brass as with the Soviet rank and file. 
Generalissimo Stalin became intensely 
aware of the marshal’s popularity and in 
March 1946 Zhukoff inevitably was re- 
moved from his prominent position. 
Then he turned up as commander in 
Odessa, one of the four chief Russian 
strategic commands (the others are 
Minsk, Tiflis, and Chita). Last month 
Moscow announced that a new com- 
mander had taken over in Odessa. 

No mention was made of Zhukoff. But 
last week NEwsweEex’s Russian sources 
received information that the marshal 
had been assigned to Orenburg {Chka- 
lov), a reserve command on the border 
of European and Asiatic Russia. His 
job:. an ordinary staff officer. His pay: 


1,400 rubles a month (with a purchasing 


power of about $56). 

Zhukoff’s dramatic demotion came as 
other important shifts had been taking 
place in the Soviet Army. In the opinion 
of British analysts, cabled NEwsweeEx’s 
London bureau, this widespread reor- 
ganization of the Russian higher com- 
mand amounts to a structural overhaul- 
ing of the entire defense services. The 
chief changes: 
> The replacement of Marshal Alexander 
Vasilevsky by Gen. Sergei M. Shtemenko 
as chief of staff. The explanation seems to 
be that Vasilevsky has been sent to Chita 
as Soviet Far Eastern commander. He 
has the reputation of a soldier who gets 
things done (he became Soviet chief of 
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(top) ; Koneff, Vasilevsky, Malinovsky (bottom) 


staff as the Red Army went over to the 
offensive during the last war) and his 
appearance in the Far East would thus 
coincide with the Communist offensive 
in China. -Marshal Rodion Malinovsky, 
previous commander in the Far East, 
several weeks ago received the Order of 
Lenin—often a signal that an officer has 
been kicked upstairs, 

> The reappearance of Marshal Semyon 
Timoshenko at the Nov. 7 celebration of 
the anniversary of the Revolution when 
he took the salute during the Red Square 
parade, Russian sources reported that he 
had been brought back as a counter to 
and an eventual replacement for Marshal 
Ivan Koneff, commander of all ground 
forces. Since Zhukoff’s fall, Koneff has 
been Russia’s outstanding soldier, 

> The disappearance of Glavny (chief) 
Marshal Nikolai Voronoff. He was one of 
the heroes of Stalingrad and a specialist in 
that Russian specialty, artillery. Yet when 
Artillery Day was celebrated in Russia 
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on Nov, 21, the name of Voronoff, chief 
of all Russian artillery, appeared nowhere 
on the list of those honored or participat- 
ing in the ceremonies, Such omissions are 
never accidental in the Soviet Union. 


Significance-- 


One of the few forces capable of over- 
throwing a modern dictatorship is its own 
armed services, Hitler recognized this by 
making the S.S. Elite Guard into an 
army comparable to the regular forces. 
Stalin, likewise, has raised the MVD 
secret police to the status of an army and 
assigned it to watch the army. Neverthe- 
less, Hitler’s generals nearly succeeded 
in assasssinating him. Stalin’s constant 
shifts in the army command are obviously 
aimed at forestalling any similar plot and 
preventing any single general from attain- 
ing a stature comparable to that of the 
Generalissimo himself. One officer is 
played off against another. 

Beyond this internal’ significance, the 
Russian command shifts heavily underline 
the probability that the Soviet Union 
plans no open war in the near future and 


is not prepared to wage such a war. Yet 
all indications point to an intensification 
of the undeclared war by the Communists 
in Asia, particularly in China. Intelligence 
agencies report two exceedingly ominous 
signs that support this trend: 


1—Long-range direction of the Chinese 
Communist campaign comes from Rus- 
sian headquarters at Chita. Technical 
planning is probably assisted by Soviet 
officers attached to the Chinese Reds. 

2—The Chinese Communists are receiv- 
ing substantial aid in arms from the Rus- 
sians. Originally much captured Japanese 
equipment was turned over to them. Now 
they are getting new weapons of Japanese 
design and a flow of ammunition. These 
come from Japanese factories which the 
Russians seized in Manchuria as war 
booty and reconstructed in Siberia. 


Confirmation? 


In its July 5, 1948, issue Newsweek 
printed a report from its Russian sources 
that this winter the Russian Communist 


Party would hold its first meeting since 
the beginning of the war, at which 


_Stalin’s resignation would be announced. 


This report, like others of inside develop- 
ments in Russia, was qualified by tiie 
reservation that it couldn’t be checked. 

Copies of Pravda reaching New York 
last week contained what looked like a 
confirmation of the story. They told of 
the first meeting of the Armenian Com- 
munist Party since 1939. Such meetings 
would be necessary in each of the Soviet 
Republics before the dispatch of delega- 
tions for the big meeting in Moscow. 
Armenia, as the first republic in alpha- 
betical order, would naturally announce 
its meeting first. 


BERLIN: 


Tale of Two Cities 


The traditional Berlin Weihnachts- 
markt (Christmas fair) just off Unter den 
Linden had a new look last week in keep- 
ing with its place in the Russian sector. 
The familiar Christmas decorations and 





Editor’s Notebook: On What’s Happening Abroad 


London—Money: British Tories, enjoy- 
ing the current inquiry into bribery and 
corruption in the Labor government, 
thought of this unkindest cut of all: 
“Whatever you may say about this in- 
quiry, you must admit the present gov- 
ernment is the best money can buy.” 

London—Wealth: The current issue of 
the London and Cambridge Economic 
Service has reminded its subscribers of 
a warning that Britain should “endeavor 
to accommodate her future views and 
designs to the real mediocrity of her 
circumstances.” It sounded like Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, but it wasn’t. The quotation 
appears in the final sentences of Adam 
Smith’s “The Wealth of Nations,” pub- 
lished in 1776. 

Britain—Fright: “I don’t know what 
effect these fellows will have on the 
enemy,” said the Duke of Wellington as 
he reviewed raw recruits at Aldershot. 
“But, by God, they frighten me!” 

As it did a century ago, the British 
Army frightens its commanders more 
than it does its enemies. One of the chief 
reasons, as in the United States, is lack 
of trained men, and. last week a bill to 
extend training from twelve to eighteen 
months passed the House of Commons. 
However, Winston Churchill was able 
to assail the government in terms that 
harked back to his pre-1939 warnings 
against Britain’s unpreparedness. He 
again reminded the Commons of the 
atom bomb: “We have lived under its 
protection.” He declared that Britain 
today could not put more than one or 
two divisions into the field. Actually, the 
British could not muster more than 20,- 
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000 trained troops immediately. Of the 
regular army of 100,000 some 40,000 
are serving as instructors, while most of 
the rest are on fatigue duty or committed 
to the Middle East or Malaya. 
Ruhr—More Protests: A wise man in 
Berlin last week thought out loud as fol- 


Culver 


Recruits frightened the Iron Duke 


lows: “I am worried as to when the 
United States will decide what its Ruhr 
policy is and end the conflict in Washing- 
ton between those who understand the 
necessity for rebuilding Germany for 
European recovery and those who are 
fearful of offending France. It is useless 


to invest billions in rebuilding Germany 
while letting the French take the Ruhr 
from the Germans, who would then re- 
fuse to cooperate.” 

The issues of the Ruhr and German 
reparations thus continued last week to 
preoccupy Western diplomacy. In Wash- 
ington the French delivered a_ strong 
démarche again protesting the Anglo- 
American decision to return ownership of 
Ruhr industries to the Germans. In Paris 
the National Assembly passed by 196 a 
resolution against the Anglo-American 
policy. In Brussels the Inter-Allied Rep- 
arations Agency protested against halting 
the dismantling of German plants. In 
Kiel and Hamburg, the Germans “boy- 
cotted” the British for their insistence on 
destroying a naval plant the Germans 
said could be used for peaceful industry. 

Tokyo—Scandal: Democracy has taken 
root quickly in Japan in at least one re- 
spect. After only three years of postwar 
“democracy,” the Japanese are deep in 
their own version of the ‘Teapot Dome 
Scandal, called the Showa Denko case. 
Last week former Premier Hitoshi Ashida 
was accused of taking bribes in connec- 
tion with this case and the public pro- 
curators (district attorneys) prepared to 
arrest him. A Diet steering committee 
granted Ashida preliminary immunity un- 
til the present session ends this month. 
But then the Diet reversed its committee 
and lifted Ashida’s immunity to permit 
his immediate arrest. 

Japan—The Once Rich: Additional de- 
mocracy note: Koyo Mitsui, of Japan's 
once wealthiest family, reported an in- 
come of $66 for 1947. 
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For Americans Visiting 
e BRITISH ISL 


When planning your British Isles holida 





’ 


make a list of all the places you wantto 
see in England, Scotland, ireland and 
Wales. Your Travel Agent will be glad 
to help you prep@re ‘your complete _in- 
dividual itinerary. That way you'll effect 
substantial savings on planned tour tick- 
ets offered by British Railways. 





Naturally, you'll visit our great cities, 
our world-famous historic and scenic 
shrines (all within a day’s train trip from 
London) ... but with more time you can 
enjoy so many equally memorable travel 
experiences in our less-publicized by- 
ways. So plan to stay longer—discover 
for yourself the charm of our villages, 
countryside and rugged coastline. 


means 


Gina” snl 
RAILWAYS 


TRAINS... 
Swift, comfortable trans- 
portation to every corner 
of the British Isles; 


HOTELS... 


45 hotels associated with 
British Railways, strategic- 
ally situated for your tour 
or business trip; 


CROSS-CHANNEL 

FACILITIES... 
Railway-operated steamer 
services over a wide va- 
riety of routes to Ireland 
and the Continent. 





Depend on the all-inclusive travel services 
of British Railways for every phase of your 
tour of the British Isles. We suggest you 
secure your rail transportation, as well as 
Pullman, cross-channel steamer and hotel 
reservations before you leave. 


British Railways—official agents for air 
tickets on British European Airways Corpo- 
ration routes in the British Isles. 


Write for British Railways new and amus- 
ing booklet, ‘‘“WHAT, NO ICE?‘‘—written 
especially for Americans planning to visit 
us; as well as the full-color map folder, 
“THE BRITISH ISLES‘'‘—both free upon re- 
quest: to Dept. 27 at any of the offices 
shown below. 


For tickets, reservations and authoritative 
travel information on the British Isles 


CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or any British Railways office: 
NEW YORK. 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pl. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. LaSalle St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th St. 
TORONTO, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 


~ BRITISH RAILWAYS 
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stalls selling Christmas presents had been 
replaced by circus sideshows, mechanical 
rides, bingo games, and a Wasserbahn 
(shoot-the-chute) . 

The tradition had been transferred to 
a new Weihnachtsmarkt in the British 
sector. Scores of stalls sold toys, radios, 
leather goods, jewelry, furniture, books, 
and Kochkisten, wooden boxes that keep 
food cooking after it is removed from 
the stove. The main entrance hall had 
the traditional tableaus of such German 
folk tales as Dornréschen (Sleeping 
Beauty), and Rotkdppchen (Little Red 
Riding Hood). There was even an aged 
Weihnachtsmann (Santa Claus) on duty 
in the children’s hall. 

The Split: The rival Weihnachts- 
mirkte symbolized the division of the 
city into two Berlins. The split became 
complete Nov. 30 with the establishment 






















































Ferdinand Friedensburg, the legal act- 
ing mayor. Franz Neumann, the gray- 
haired, 6-foot Berlin chairman of the 
Social Democrats, helped disperse Com- 
munist hecklers at one rally by leaving 
the platform and personally slugging 
two. 

The Communists went to ludicrous ex- 
tremes in their effort to discourage voters. 
S-Bahn (elevated) trains, which the Rus- 
sians control, showered pamphlets with 
the sinister warning: “Stay away from 
the polls, Don’t endanger your future.” 
The 150,000 western-sector residents who 
work in the eastern sector were ordered 
to report at 8 a.m., the hour the polls 
opened, to put in an extra Sunday of 
work as part of the Hennecke movement, 
the German equivalent of the Russian 
Stakhanovite speed-up. Transport work- 
ers replied by striking from 6 to 10 a.m., 
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“Mayor” Ebert (center) fronts for a Red Berlin “city government” 


of a separate municipal government for 
the Soviet sector. An “Extraordinary City 
Assembly” met at the State Opera House 
and proclaimed Friedrich Ebert, the 54- 
year-old son of the first President of the 
Weimar Republic, “Mayor of Berlin.” 
A listless crowd of 75,000 in the chilly 
fog on Unter den Linden “approved” 
the new “city government” and_slunk 
away. 

The Reds had timed the split in an 
effort to disrupt the Dec. 5 elections for 
the legal Berlin City Assembly, now 
established in the western _ sectors. 
Western party leaders forgot their polit- 
ical differences and joined in urging only 
that Berliners vote. “Every voter who 
stays at home casts a ballot for the 
Communists and for terror,” warned 





giving Western Berliners a chance to vote 
before going to work, 

Nearly 10,000 German police patrolled 
the streets. Alerted American, French, 
and British troops faced reinforced Rus- 
sian patrols across the sector borders as 
the polls opened. Two Russian soldiers 
who tried to steal a ballot box at’ one poll- 
ing place were thrown into the street by 
the voters, and some 70 Communist dem- 
onstrators were arrested, but election day 
was generally peaceful. The result: more 
than 86 per cent of the 1,683,000 eligibles 
voted, compared with the 77 per cent 
who cast anti-Communist ballots in 1946. 
The Social Democrats walked away with 
two-thirds of the vote, while the Chris- 
tian Democrats edged out the right-wing 
Liberal Democrats for second place. 
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BRITAIN: 


Prince and King 


One of the minor crosses royalty has to 
bear is the inevitable spread of rumors 
that there is “something wrong” with 
their children. It was therefore no surprise 
last week when Paris newspapers report- 
ed “something wrong” with Princess Eliz- 
abeth’s still unnamed 8-week-old prince. 
Actually the favored few who have seen 
him say that, on the contrary, “he’s a fine 


child,” although the princess had “rather _ 


a rough time” during the birth. According 
to the final palace bulletin on her condi- 
tion, she began getting up daily about 
two weeks after the delivery. On Dec. 5 
the baby was taken ou. in its pram for 
its first airing. 

Meanwhile Mr. James Rognvald Lear- 
month, 58-year-old Edinburgh surgeon 
(“Mr.” is the conventional British desig- 
nation for surgeons), moved into Buck- 
ingham Palace to be near King George VI 
at all times. The king, spending most of 
his time in bed and at last prevailed upon 
to stop smoking, was beginning to re- 
spond. to rest and treatment, but the 
thromboangiitis which had threatened 
both legs would still incapacitate him 
for months. 


Supréme de Haggis 


St. Andrews Day, the Scottish national 
holiday, was celebrated in London Nov. 
29 by a Savoy Hotel luncheon given by 
the Scottish Council. Scots Guards in full 
regalia piped in the haggis; the prayer 
was in Gaelic. Heather decorated every 
table and the sword of Robert the Bruce 
lay before Lord Elgin, the toastmaster. 

But the Savoy’s chef had the last wee 
word. His menu began with this item: 
Le Haggis d’Ecosse et Purée de Navets. 


EUROPE: 
The Fleece Curtain 


Like some tangible manifestation of the 
cold war, Western Europe last week was 
gripped by one of the worst fogs within 
memory. NEWSWEEK correspondents send 
these accounts of life behind the fleece 
curtain: 


When it first began creeping in from 
the vast damp reaches of Hampstead 
Heath and Wimbledon Common, the fog 
got a kindly English welcome. On Nov. 
25 a Times editorial called “The First 
Fog” was pleasantly smug: “Nothing can 
better emphasize the fine feeling of de- 
fiint coziness, of the Englishman’s home 
being his castle.” Even the next day most 
Londoners took it lightly. As late as Nov. 
27, The Evening News pooh-poohed mod- 
ern fogs and meditated sadly that if the 
twentieth century had done nothing else, 
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IS HANDLING CUTTING 
DOWN YOUR PROFITS? 


- 
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Ky H is Mass Handling— 
the systematic movement of 
the most units, in the shortest 
time, at the lowest cost. 








When excessive production 
costs and restricted produc- 
tive output combine to cut 
down profits, better check 
your handling methods—and 
replace with Towmotor Mass 
Handling. Towmotor Fork Lift 
Trucks and Tractors, gaso- 
line-powered for full-time, 
full-power service, provide 
maximum handling efficiency 
in any plant, large or small. 
You'll invest less and get 
more from. Towmotor—al- 
ways ready to lift, transport 
and stack materials and 
products of any kind. . . any- 
where, any time. Operating 
costs? Let the men who have 
to make handling pay a prof- 
it show you: More profes- 
sional handlers use Towmotor 
than any other fork lift truck. 


You can double and triple savings on 
your handling operations with Tow- 
motor Accessories, such as the Un- 
loader illustrated. If you cannot solve 
your handling problem with stand- 
ard Towmotor Accessories, Towmotor 
engineers will help you work out spe- 
cial equipment fo meet your specific 
needs. Write for details. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! You'll learn how to recognize and analyze your handling 
problems with the Towmotor Materials Handling Analysis Guide. Send for a free copy. 





TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, Division 47, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U. S. AND CANADA 
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it had defeated the “London Particular.” 

Saturday night and Sunday it became 
considerably worse. But most people were 
home and took no great notice. Yet Lon- 
doners-about-town had a trustworthy ba- 
rometer: Taxi drivers were even grumpier 
than usual, demanding double fares in 
daylight for long trips and complaining 
constantly as they drove. 

The Queen Elizabeth boat train left at 
4:38 p.m. Saturday from Waterloo Sta- 
tion, but the passengers squinted anxious- 
ly at the coffee-colored mist. Already the 
Queen was ten days late because of strikes. 
The boat train limped into Southampton 
docks 90 minutes late, and by the morn- 
ing tide the passengers on deck couldn’t 
see the hawsers. In London, brown mist 
choked the Strand by 6 o’clock, and from 
Temple Bar to London Bridge a host of 
Dickensian ghosts seemed to materialize 
in the gloom: Fagin and Bill Sykes, in 
particular, could not ‘have asked for a 
dirtier night. 

On Monday the fog played tricks, 
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London has seen thicker fogs, but few so stubborn and treacherous as last week’s 110-hour shroud 


thickening here, clearing there. Many 
Londoners woke Tuesday with the feeling 
that they were living in an opaque gold- 
fish bowl. Traffic moved slowly. After 
lunch the fog billowed deep into the West 
End, covering Grosvenor and Berkeley 
Squares like a dark gray sea, oozing from 
Hyde Park, smothering the winding 
streets of Mayfair, snarling busy Pic- 
cadilly, and sending pedestrians indoors, 
choking and spluttering. Dark compan- 
ions to the fog, layers of soot drifted 
down. By 3:30 p.m. midnight gloom pre- 
vailed from Marble Arch to Trafalgar 
Square. 

Street traffic ground to a dead halt. 
Buses, trams, and trolley-buses tried 
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bravely; at one point in North London 82 
trolley-buses moved in a convoy, led by 
two men with torches. Finally, between 
10 and 11 that night, the last surface 
transportation gave up. Buses were aban- 
doned at curbs, some far off their routes; 
private cars were strewn over London, on 
sidewalks and in driveways. 

On Wednesday morning Londoners 
saw a new, strange light in the sky. Slow- 
ly the fog began to lift. The sun appeared 
—a pale gold disk, gradually reddening. 
By noon in London the sun was casting 
shadows on the Thames Embankment 
and you could see almost across the river. 
The fog had been intermittent for ten 
days, continuous for 110 hours. Old-tim- 
ers could remember thicker fogs but none 
so treacherous, so dirty, or so stubborn. 

Seuthampten: A cheer went up 
from the passengers and crew when, after 
fourteen days’ delay, the gangplank was 
finally removed from the Queen Eliza- 
beth and, followed by the Queen Mary 
and the Aquitania, she headed down 
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Southampton Water. For most of the pas- 
sengers it was a relief, but some had not 
minded the postponement. Elderly ladies 
who spend their lives between Continen- 
tal and American hotels had enjoyed a 
fortnight’s first-class hotel service—free. 
Paunchy executives slapped each other in 
the free Turkish baths and joked between 
phone calls to New York or London: “I 
couldn’t have planned a better holiday 
if I tried.” 

Except for the frequent appearance of 
saucisse et choucroute on the menu, 126,- 
000 extra meals (1,000 daily) were of 
uniformly excellent quality. Toward the 
end, beribboned stewards were inclined 
to abandon their elegant distinctions be- 


tween consommés and potages and mere- 
ly asked whether one wanted thick or 
thin. Otherwise, decorum was maintained. 
Paris: A purée de pois, the French 
equivalent of a pea souper, crept into 
Paris Saturday evening. On Sunday morn- 
ing the quiet city was shrouded and mys- 
terious; the rooftops were frosted, the . 
streets and sjdewalks iced and slippery. 
The Eiffel Tower disappeared, thé Seine 
became a misty emptiness. Even the fog- 
horns faded, normally reckless French 
motorists were obliged to slow down, al- 
though many hopefully substituted flash- 
ing lights for tootling horns. This pro- 
voked a series of street accidents and 
acute nervousness among pedestrians. 
An early-morning fuzzy red sun ap- 
peared briefly, then disappeared behind 
cotton mist. The Paris subway, which is 
shallower than London’s, was rapidly 
filled by a yellowish, smelly fog that clung 
to skin and clothing and dirtied both. 
Train traffic was slowed throughout 
Northern France, especially along river 


“Strike another match, Harry—I want to read abou 
the improvement in the fuel situation.” 





London Express 


valleys. Fishing boats, in fact all ships 
except the regular Channel steamers, 
stayed in port. The temperature rarely 
dropped below freezing. But the clammi- 
ness caused shivers. Scratchy, uncomfort- 
able breathing irritated already plentiful 
colds and coughs. The French, who are 
not used to such thick fog, nervousl) 
speculated on the point where asphyxia- 
tion would begin. 

Berlin: The ghostly haze softened the 
jagged outlines of bomb-shattered ruins. 
Even the denuded Tiergarten seemed less 
bare as the swirling fog clung to the 
few-score statues standing incongruously 
in this tree-stripped waste. People driving 
down the Charlottenburger Chaussée had 
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The time is come to wish good cheer - 
In spite of all the news we hear! 
So—friends from Sweden to Ceylon, 
We’d like to send this message on! 


Merry Christmas, every business man 
In Cape Town, Calgary, Spokane! 
To Mexico City, felices Pascuas — 





May your annual statements, Syracuse, 
Be everything that you would choose! 
May your balances balance to the sou, 
Paris —San Francisco — Honolulu! 


Could we forget to tip the noggin 
To our good friends in Copenhagen? 
Or Cleveland, Cawnpore, Coventry, 


And many of ’em to Caracas! Sioux City, Stockholm, arid Sydney? 





May offices in Oslo, Norway, 
Enjoy an all-out holiday! 


Likewise Séo Paulo and St. Paul — 
A happy New Year to you all! 


Also Belfast, Brussels, Birmingham — 
(In England or in Alabam’)! 

And Peoria, Porto Alegre, Perth— 
Flint and Florence and Ft. Worth! 








We hope that peace will soon extend 
From Rangoon to Rio and round again— 
And that every firm and industry 

Will bloom with real prosperity! 


All—from Akron (A) to Zurich (Z) 
We'd toast and wish the best to ye! 
But we’re running low on this libation — 
And we've still one special salutation! 


Accordingly, we'll toast a cup 
He To production—may the figures “up”! 
he May New Delhi, Newcastle, New Orleans 
a  . Ring new records on our machines! 


It goes across the whole world, too, 
Where e’er there’s figure-work to do— 
To the Anns and Hans, Jacques and Jeans 
Who man Comptometer machines! 














A toast, as well, to Cardiff (Wales) — 
Here’s to a healthy gain in sales! 

Same to Ottawa (Ont.) and Omaha— 
Wheeling — Worcester — Wichita! 


Gracias, fellows, for a job well done, 
You—and you—and everyone! 
And to the girls—before we go— 
A kiss beneath the mistletoe! 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and sold ex- 
clusively by its Comptometer Division, 1731.N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


PS. The places mentioned above are but a few of the 150 cities across the world where there are Comptometer schools and offices. 
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Domestic Male and Female, 1948 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HE most revealing insight into the 
ates of the world which has come 
my way recently has nothing to do 
with the Berlin blockade, the civil war 
in China, or the ups and downs of 
the Marshall plan, but concerns how 
much trouble women are having in 
keeping their houses going these days. 

Part of the information 
comes from a_ pamphlet 
called “Domestic Male, 
1948,” published by Mass- 
Observation in. England. 
Mass-Observation is unlike 
other opinion polls in that 


ested in what people are 
saying than in_ statistical 
tabulations. Thus a Mass- 
Observation report will ask 
people to describe a typical English- 
man—to use a recent, example—and 
goes like this: 

“‘T think of a white man in the 
tropics, complete with khaki shorts 
and topee, sitting at a table in a jungle 
clearing talking to a group of natives’ 
(22-year-old salesman) .” 

“When I think of an Englishman I 
just think of a rather shabby little man, 
middle-aged, in a trilby hat, sitting in 
an electric train’ (43-year-old assistant 
information officer ) .” 


HAT is the flavor of a Mass-Obser- 
"Tvation report. The one on “Domes- 
tic Male, 1948” tells how the English 
Male, for the first time as a general 
practice, has taken to helping his wife 
with every sort of household chore 
from washing dishes to hauling coal 
scuttles, The report begins with this: 
“When I was a girl, 60 years ago, the 
men, father and brothers, never helped 
in the home at all. We waited on them 
hand and foot’ (retired nurse, 70).” 
It then goes on to show how this has 
changed, quoting women on how they 
need help and also—which, of course, 
is the surprise, considering that these 
are Englishmen—a number of men on 
how they believe women should be 
helped: ““The mad Victorian idea 
that woman is a slave is fantastic. 
Housework is thé ruin of women. It 
takes up all their time and virtually 
annihilates them as human beings. I 
believe in true equality of the sexes, 
and that can only be achieved if the 
housework is equally shared, the man 





doing as much (but not more than) 
the woman’ (shipping clerk, 31).” 

Between retired nurse, 70, and ship- 
ping clerk, 31, is indeed a sizable slice 
of history, of economic crises and de- 
pressions, of soaring taxes, of wars, 
and, above all, of food shortages and 
queues, This is the conclusion of Mass- 
Observation: “Nine out of 
ten of the male members of 
middle-class households now 
expect to help with domestic 
work, and nine out of ten 
women think it right that 
they should do so , . . Mid- 
dle-class budgets rarely per- 
mit of regular, paid domes- 
tic help; housekeeping tied 
to rationing and economics 

“= is arduous and difficult, and 
the housewife may, in addition, have 
children to look after and an outside 
job to tackle. In such circumstances, 
the man who expects to ‘be waited on 
hand and foot’ is something of an 
anachronism.” 

The Mass-Observation report taps 
a cross section of the middle class all 
over Great Britain. The report is 
rather dramatically supplemented by 
a recent more limited study in the 
British medical journal The Lancet. 
A physician at a hospital at Brighton 
—the Channel coast and one of the 
healthiest places in the country— 
found that 55 out of 61 women in- 
vestigated were suffering from tired- 
ness. “Many seemed incapable: of 
thinking or speaking clearly,” the 
study said, “and would make remarks 
like: ‘I can’t seem to remember any- 
thing these days. One woman fell 
asleep while she was waiting five 
minutes to be examined.” Some of the 
women complained that children over 
15 would not help with housework. 
Others said they went to the movies 
only to take a rest. The physician con- 
cluded that British housewives are 
showing more effects of fatigue than 
any other group of workers. 


HESE are British studies, but I 
Taon’t think the situation is singu- 
larly British. Anyone who has spent 
time in Europe since the war knows 
that the grocery queue, the shortage 
of domestic help, and the domestica- 
tion of the male are the basic realities 
everywhere there. 
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a hard time locating the Russian War 
Memorial in the British Sector just west 
of the Brandenburger Tor. The usual flood 
lights had been turned away from the 
monument (perhaps as a marker for 
Luftbriicke pilots circling to land at 
Tempelhof), leaving it and its Russian 
guards deep in blackness, 

While the fog interrupted transport 
throughout Europe, Berliners were keenly 
aware how seriously it threatened their 
lifeline. On Monday 220 planes brought 
2,279 tons; on Tuesday 10 planes, 83 
tons; Wednesday 54 planes, 465 tons; 
and Thursday 160 planes, 1,273 tons. 
Friday was almost normal with 4,415 
tons, A beautiful sunset Saturday seemed 
to confirm the forecast for clear weather 
for 48 hours. 


ERP: 


The Battle of the Plans 


To many French, Sir Stafford Cripps 
last week looked like an economic dragon 
about to snort down on Paris to crush 
their free-wheeling economy under Brit- 
ish-style austerity. Actually the proposed 
visit of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was far less dramatic. He simply wanted 
to talk over some differences in the 
French and British approaches to the 
Marshall plan, But those differences were 
so fundamental and had aroused such in- 
tense feeling on the Continent that Cripps 
deferred his visit until Paris cooled off. 

The Franco-British conflict which thus 
came into the open was the most serious 
obstacle so far to the European Recovery 
Program since it affected the basic as- 
sumption that by 1952 Western Europe 
could balance its trade and liquidate its 
dollar deficit without further American 
help. 

The eighteen plans by which ERP 
beneficiaries hoped to achieve that goal 
had begun arriving at the Paris head- 
quarters of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation in October. By 
this week they were to be correlated into 
an over-all European program, for sub- 
mission to American ERP officials by Dec. 
15. But the deadline would not be met. 
The plans, the French and British in 
particular, did not correlate. 

Wine and the West: Great Britain’s 
Crippsian scheme for achieving economic 
independence in 1952-53 foresaw a con- 
tinuing dollar deficit of $295,650,000 in 
that year’s trade with the United States 
and the rest of the Western Hemisphere. 
But this was to be offset, and a net sur- 
plus of $405,000,000 to be produced, by 
huge trade surpluses over other sterling 
countries and Western Europe. 

The plan was a model of clarity and 
logic. It might work—and this was the 
possibility that frightened the French, for 
the surplus to be earned by Britain in 
European trade involved a complete re- 


Newsweek, December 13, 1948 
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Luxury kitchens for dollar-wise people 


Magnificent 66” twin-bow] Kitchenaider has one- 
piece top in finest acid-resisting porcelain-enamel. 
Giant compartments, cutlery drawer, swinging 
faucet, rinse spray. Save work with Mullinaider 
waste-disposer. Ask for a free home demonstration. 








DOoLLars go far when you invest in 
a Youngstown Kitchen. 


You'll see at once that Youngstown 
Kitchens are values that only the 
leader could produce. 


Look at the kitchen shown. Work 
surface aplenty with handy wall and 
base cabinets. Featured is a step- 
saving 48” twin-bowl Kitchenaider 
with 11” extra-deep second bowl. 


Every Youngstown unit is gleaming, 
white-enameled steel built by expert 
craftsmen to last a lifetime. The 








SEND COUPON TODAY! 


kitchen above is only a hint of how 
you can arrange standardized Youngs- 
town units to any floor area, old 
home or new. 


You can own such a kitchen on a 
low-cost-per-month budget plan, 
including financing through your 
Youngstown dealer or bank. Specify 
Youngstown Kitchens to your 
builder, too. 

MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

Warren, Ohio 
World's Largest Makers of Steel Kitchens 


oungHown Juilehers 


BY MULLINS 


GetThis Exciting Booklet! 
20 pages featuring 
beautiful Youngstown 
Kitchens in color. Full 


Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 
Youngstown Kitchens 
Dept.N-1248,Warren, Ohio 








details on Youngstown 
units and tips on ar- 


Please send me your Youngstown Kitchen booklet. 
I enclose 10c in cash. 




















ranging a new kitchen. << 
Enclose 10c in cash. age 
No stamps, please. NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 
: i ie I plan to remodel [J 
Mullinaider automatic waste-disposer I plan to build FJ — 
grinds away food scraps in a jiffy! Just | want Free Home airy ——— ZONE 
turn on cold water, flip Mullinaider Demonstration of Ff i 
switch, scrape waste into drain opening. Mullinaider FJ COUNTY STATE * 
Safe, sanitary. Sold as extra equipment. Ln cee cee sane ce ce ee ae eee ee ae ee me a wr nr rr nr nr ne enn ns swell 





THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD + 86 PROOF * STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY « BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC LOUISVILLE, KY. 














versal of the prewar trade pattern be- 
tween Britain and the Continent. Hither- 
to Britain had imported more from its 
European neighbors than. it exported to 
them; now it proposed to sell more than 
it bought. 

The French had counted and planned 
not only on the survival but on the ex- 
tension of the prewar system under which 
France earned a sterling surplus in its 
trade with Britain. NEwsweeEx’s Paris 
bureau reported: “The French protest 
that they can’t obtain sterling credits to 
pay for imports of raw materials—for ex- 
ample, wool, cotton, jute, and oil—from 
the sterling area.” NEwsweex’s London 
bureau gave the British reply: “The Brit- 
ish, as dollar debtors, cannot afford to 
exchange their coal and machinery for 
soap, perfume, champagne, and paté de 
foie gras when the things Britain really 
needs are largely available only from the 
Western—or dollar—Hemisphere.” 

Plans and Peasants: In a technical 
sense the conflict was perhaps not irrec- 
oncilable. The French plan, in fact, ad- 
mitted the problem and pledged France 
to boost industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction so that it could offer the necessi- 
ties Britain wants instead of the luxuries 
it doesn’t, For instance, it specifically 
promised a 20 per cent-increase in wheat 
production to provide 1,500,000 tons for 
export in 1952. 

But, London reported that “the British 


simply do not believe the French can: 


deliver the basic goods they're promis- 
ing. The British doubt France can reach 
more than one-third of the wheat export 
target. Nevertheless the British are will- 
ing to adjust their four-year planning if 
the French devise and enforce fiscal and 
financial reforms . , . and undergo drastic 
agricultural reforms in the general direc- 
tion of collectivization.” 

The French reply: “A controlled econ- 
omy is not suitable for France. The only 
way to contro] French agriculture would 
be to hang about 100,000 French peas- 


ants.” 


Significance 


The Franco-British Battle of the Plans 
is merely the first of many that must be 
fought out or compromised before the 
OEEC can produce an over-all European 
Recovery Program. And before all nine- 
teen participants are satisfied, the end 
point of the ERP, European self-suffi- 
ciency, will come right back to its starting 
point—the role of the United States. 

For all the Marshall-plan nations are 
trying to do the same thing at the same 
time: Increase their over-all exports and 
hold down their imports, especially dollar 
imports, And since most are largely indus- 
trial countries their needs are essentially 
competitive; all hope to import food, raw 
materials, and capital equipment and ex- 
port finished goods from cosmetics to 
Rolls-Royces. 
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Thus they cannot accomplish the com- 
mon aim simply by trading with each 
other. Some non-European market must 
absorb a substantial portion of their ex- 
ports. “Somebody, somewhere in the 
world,” remarked The London Economist, 
“must be prepared to act as a creditor 
should.” The Economist hinted at the like- 
liest creditor: “If the capacity of the 
United States market to absorb imports 
proves to be less than is needed, where 
can the vastly increased European exports 
go? Will the competition for markets by 
1952 be so great that the very premise 
of the European Recovery. Program is 
seriously to be doubted?” 


CHINA: 


Flight to the South 


The Yangtze River steamer Kiangya 
had a capacity of 1,186 passengers, but 
4,250 Chinese had beaten and clawed 
their way aboard at Nanking and Shang- 
hai. The ship was approaching the mouth 
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How an army looks in retreat: Chinese in trucks withdrawing from Suchow 


of the river on Dec, 8, bound for South 
China, when the boilers exploded. Some 
half of the passengers were missing when 
rescue operations were completed. 

Most river-boat captains last week re- 
fused even to lower their gangplanks at 
Nanking for fear of the hysterical mobs 
who swarmed over the docks. Those who 
had tickets were hauled aboard by ropes 
from midstream, Many fell into the river 
and were injured or drowned. 

The reason for this frantic exodus was 
that Gen. Chen Yis Communist armies 
were only about 100 miles from the cap- 
ital as Nationalist troops rallied for a 
desperate stand on the Huai River line 
after abandoning the rail junction of Su- 
chow, which Chen had surrounded and 
by-passed. Clouds of smoke towered 
8,000 feet above burning Suchow supply 
depots and ammunition dumps while the 
garrison of 180,000 began to fight their 
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way through the Communist _ lines. 
Threatened from the rear, Chen momen- 
tarily reversed his southward drive, 


JAPAN: 


Eager (Maybe) for Death 


From his cell in Sugamo Prison in 
Tokyo last week former Premier Hideki 
Tojo sent his wife a fingernail and a lock 
of hair to bury in the Buddhist temple 
where his ancestors lie. He chose his 
“death name” for a tablet in the temple: 
“Little Brother Hideki.” “If I were asked 
to say who is the most religious today 
among the war criminals, it is Tojo,” the 
prison chaplain Dr. Nobukatsu Hana- 
yama told the Tokyo newspaper Asahi. 
He added politely that the six other con- 
demned Japanese leaders also were pre- 
pared and eager for death. 

Nevertheless,~they had not yet been 
hanged. Gen. Kenji Doihara and former 
Premier Koki Hirota had appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
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News of the Day Newsreel from International 


arguing thatthe International Military 
Tribunal for the Far East had exceeded 
its authority by convicting them of “war 
crimes” committed before Dec. 7, 1941. 
(Five of the eighteen sentenced to prison 
also appealed.) This Monday, one day 
before the seventh anniversary of Pearl 
Harbor, the Supreme Court agreed to 
hear all the appeals beginning Dec. 16. 
The executions were postponed, 


Healthy and Dead 


The reprieve for convicted Japanese 
war leaders was bad news to General 
Tojo at least. He gave this super-Japanese 
reason for hoping the executions would 
take place quickly: “I would like to be 
in good health until my end comes—but 
it has become cold, and I might catch 
cold. For that reason I would like my 
execution to be held as early as possible.” 
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REVOLUTIONS: 


The Spread of Peronitis 


In one of his popular radio broadcasts, 
Sen. Eddy Chibas of Cuba aimed a 
broadside last week at President Juan D, 
Perén of Argentina. 

“Week. after week,” he proclaimed, 
“Sunday after Sunday, we have been 
denouncing the threat that the military 
penetration of Peron into Latin America 
offers to the public liberties of our coun- 
try .. . It is not only Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Peru, or Chile, far-off lands, that suffer 
from the aggressive action of Perén. Now 
the turn of our neighbor Venezuela has 
come.” The next democratic regimes to 
be “devoured by the movement of reac- 
tionary militarists and Fascists that he 
[Perén] guides and directs” would be 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Cuba, 
Chibas prophesied. Even. as Chibas was 
speaking, President Juan José Arévalo of 
Guatemala was beating down a putsch. 

Chibas’s denunciation was extreme. 
But, in a less sensational way, many 
Latin Americans were voicing uneasiness 
about the activities of Argentines beyond 
their own borders. 

In Chile: From one country, Chile, 
came direct and specific accusations, 

The government had arrested a former 
President, Gen. Carlos ™bafez, a former 
air force Commander, Col. Ramon Ver- 
gara Montero, and more than a score of 
others on charges of plotting a military 
uprising. As their trial began, army prose- 
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cutor José Nogues declared all the evi- 
dence led him to the “conviction that the 
subversive movement designed to over- 
throw the government and to replace it 
with one headed by Gen. Carlos Ibaiiez 
was inspired from Argentina and _inti- 
mately synchronized with similar move- 
ments in other Latin American countries.” 
(This was an apparent reference to Peru 
and Venezuela, in both of which popu- 
larly elected civilian governments have 
been overthrown by military coups within 
the past six weeks.) 

Nogues made two specific points to 
support his charge: 
> Luis Zervino, first secretary of the Ar- 
gentine Embassy in Santiago, and Rober- 
to Tixi Massa, Argentine consul general, 
had made statements to the effect that 
the present Chilean Government should 
be replaced ty a military regime like the 
one in Argentina. 
> Twelve hours before the plot was dis- 
covered, a member of the Argentine dele- 
gation to the UN General Assembly in 
Paris had asked Joaquin Fernandez, head 
of the Chilean delegation, “if he knew of 
a political movement against the stability 
of the Chilean Government.” 

On Dec. 1 the Santiago government 
formally declared Zervino persona non 
grata, “because our public prosecutor has 
pointed him out as having urged a gen- 
eral of our carabineer [national police] 
corps to participate in the conspiracy.” 

In Buenos Aires, Dr. Pascual La Rosa, 
political under secretary of the Argentine 
Foreign Ministry, said ‘all he knew about 
the matter was what he read in the news- 
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International News Soundphoto 


All for One: With the deposit of the ratification by the fourteenth 
country, Costa Rica, the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance went into effect on Dec. 3. Alberto Lleras Camargo, secretary- 
general of the Organization of American States, and Costa Rican Am- 
bassador Mario A. Esquivel, are shown at the ceremonies in Wash- 
ington. The treaty provides that each of the American states “un- 
dertakes to assist in meeting” an armed attack on any one of them. 
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papers. Argentina, he added, never inter- 
vened in the domestic affairs of other 
countries, So the charges were not trie. 

And Elsewhere: Among Argentin.’s 
other neighbors, Bolivia and Uruguay 
were the most disturbed. 

In Bolivia, lately threatened. with a 
revolution and still jittery, it was charged 
that the Argentine Embassy in La Paz 
was encouraging and helping the enemies 
of the government. 

The alleged pressure on Uruguay, the 
little democracy across the Rio de la 
Plata, was less direct. The newspaper El 
Pais of Montevideo recently editorialized 
on “the dangerous intensification of Pe- 
ronista propaganda in our border cities.” 
On Nov. 7 the same paper charged that 
“Argentine capital connected with the 
government of that nation has acquired 
some national [Uruguayan] radio sta- 
tions.” 


COSTA RICA: 


Farewell to Arms 


There’s only one absolutely sure way 
not to have an army revolt. That is not to 
have an army. This simple but revolution. 
ary policy was put into effect last week 
by provisional President José Figueres of 
Costa Rica. 

Diplomats and the general public gath- 
ered at Bellavista Fortress, a massive pile 
of rock in the center of San José, on Dec. 
1, The government had decided to tum 
the fortress into a museum, and there was 
to be a ceremonial handing over of the 
keys to the Minister of Education, Then 
Figueres tossed the petard. Costa Rica 
was not a military country, he said, and 
it did not need an army. Therefore, the 
army was dissolved. To emphasize his 
point, he picked up a sledge hammer and 
knocked one stone from the bastion of the 
fortress, 

The disbanded army was Figueres’s 
own creation.. Last March he led a revo- 
lution against President Teodoro Picado 
because Picado refused to recognize the 
election of opposition leader Otilio Ulate 
as his successor, Figueres said at the time 
that he started with “seven shotguns, 
some festival rockets borrowed from the 
church in San Isidro del General, and 
the people.” His army grew quickly. 
When the five-week civil war was over, 
the government forces had been smashed 
and Figueres’s Army of Liberation stood 
in their place: a small army, but excel- 
lently disciplined, well organized, and 
smartly uniformed. 

It made him “heartsick” to see “swag- 
gering militarists” take over other Amcri- 
can democracies, Figueres said to explain 
why he was breaking up the Army of Lib- 
eration, “The many hundred thousands of 
dollars we save from having no army will 
be used for public schools and educa- 
tion.” 


Newsweek, December 13, 1918 





To measure the water used daily in this mod- 
ern coal preparation plant, a water meter would 
have to register in millions of gallons. 

So great are the demands for water to wash coal 
clean that some mine operators find it necessary 
to create lakes to assure an adequate supply. 

New preparation plants that mechanically pre- 
pare coal for specific uses are only part of the 
modernization and mechanization program of the 
bituminous coal industry. They are important in 
keeping coal prices within reason despite rising 
costs. These costs, of course, include miners’ take- 
home pay, which has tripled since 1940. Increased 
use of highly specialized machines for cutting, 
loading, and moving coal represents still another 
factor in keeping coal’s price down. 
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ing in Laundries — 


FOR 
WASHING 
COAL 


To step up the efficiency of coai mining in the 
face of today’s rising costs, even more mechani- 
zation of mines is needed. New and better ma- 
chines, added facilities for cleaning and sizing coal, 
and new mines, too, are required to improve the 
supply of high-quality coal at reasonable prices. 

All this will take hundreds of millions of dollars 
over and above day-to-day operating costs. 

' The coal industry expects to provide this money 
largely from earnings which will be plowed back 
into the business so that coal can still better serve 
the nation. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 














Nonexpendable: In St. Louis, Mrs. 
BEULAH GREENWALT WALCHER, who was 
the prototype of the Army nurse Sandy 
in the film “They Were Expendable,” won 
a damage suit for $290,000 from Loew’s, 
Inc. Her charge: By depicting her as hav- 
ing had a romance on Corregidor with Lt. 
RoseErt B. KELLY, the film was a “humil- 
iating invasion of privacy.” Her proof: a 
private showing of the movie to the judge 
and jury. 


Diplomat: Asked to confirm or deny 
reports that MarnGARET TRUMAN had been 
invited to sing at La Scala in Milan, Dr. 
ANTONIO GHIRINGHELLI, speaking for 
the famous Italian opera house, skillfully 
evaded the question. He said that he was 
favorable “to any manifestations that are 
useful to the arts and to the friendly re- 
lations between peoples.” 


Season’s Greetings: Mr. and Mrs. JACK 
HatstEaD of Pueblo, Colo., received an 
early and unappreciated Christmas gift. 
When they returned home from a trip to 
Denver they found that some practical 
joker had filled their bathtub with 30 
gallons of cherry gelatin, topped with 
“Merry Christmas!” written in whipped 
cream. 


Shortage? Houses were so hard to sell 
in Portland, Ore., that builders were 
using a come-on. Three-bedroom houses 
were offered for $13,950—with a new 
Crosley station wagon thrown in. 


Gétterdimmerung: In Bayreuth, Ger- 
many, WINIFRED WAGNER, daughter-in- 
law of the composer Richard Wagner, 
said that ApoLF HIrtLer in his youth told 
her he wanted to become an opera singer. 
She explained to a court of appeal, where 
charges against her as a Nazi “offender” 
are being reviewed, that her relations 
’ with Hitler were cultural rather than 
political. 

> Die Grille (The Cricket), a 2,500-ton 
yacht presented to ApoLF Hirer by the 
German people in 1935, was up for sale 
in Great Britain. The asking price: 
$1,613,000. 
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International 


Sandy’s judge and jury went to the movies 


IN PASSING 





RSVP: Two aides of THomas 
E. Dewey pulled themselves 
together last week and issued 
invitations to a special meet- 
ing of the Castle Rock Sur- 
vivors Association—the politi- 
cians and reporters who lived 
through the wreck of the 1944 
Dewey campaign train at Cas- 
tle Rock, Ore. JAMEs C. Hac- 
ERTY and Pau E. Lockwoop 
called upon “all members in 
good standing, if still able to 
stand,” to meet in Washing- 
ton Dec. 10, when Governor 
Dewey will present two pro- 
posals: “(1) to increase the 
membership by admitting the 
survivors of the more recent wreck and 
(2) to change the official name of the 
organization to “The Survivors, Inc.’” 


Broad Hint: Announcing a_ revival 
showing of “Mr. Smith Goes to Wash- 
ington” which features a filibuster by 
James STEWART, a movie theater in 
Atlanta gave the picture a_ persuasive 
plug: “See how the civil-rights bill can 
be defeated.” 


Cheerio: Lapy Astor, one of the world’s 
leading teetotalers, auctioned off a bottle 
of whisky for a Christmas fund in Lon- 
don. “I’m sure I shall get into awful 
trouble over this,” she said. 


Moeds: Mary STANFORD, 13 months, 
took her first look at New York—after an 
air trip from Germany with her mother 
and soldier-father—and almost burst into 
tears. SyLvia and Vicots FROLAND, 4 
and 2, en route to Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
from frigid Norway, bundled up in white 
furs but were delighted to find almost 
balmy breezes. 
















Royal Problem: The London Sunday 
Pictorial slapped daintily at 18-year-old 
Princess MARGARET RosE by printing a 
picture of her doing the samba. “Four 
times in the past week she did not return 
to Buckingham Palace until very late,” it 
chided. 


Shoo-Fly: Indignant at Mrs. ELEANOR 
ROOsEVELT’s statement that the Soviet 
constitution is “only of pure propaganda 
significance,” Izvestia, official Kremlin 
newspaper, likened the document to the 
sun and the former First Lady to an in- 
sect, “Can a fly eclipse the sun?” it asked. 


Sounds and Sweet Airs: The caretak- 
ers of Plymouth Congregational Church in 
Seattle, Mr. and Mrs. GeorcE BEcTon, 
were awakened at 3:30 one morning by 
music from the church organ. “It sounded 
as if the angels were playing,” said Mrs. 
Becton. Investigating, Becton found that 
the angels were only one drunk, in his 
early twenties, who played “as if he were 
an expert musician.” While Becton made 
a telephone call to the police, the noc- 
turnal organist staggered from a_ back 
door. “I don’t know what songs he 
played,” Becton mused, “but they were 
beautiful and dreamy.” 


Outburst: Hollywood’s self-styled 
“problem child” RoBERT ‘WALKER, who 
recently paid a $50 fine for being drunk 
and disorderly, was picked up again on 
a similar charge in Topeka, Kans., where 
he is a patient at the Menninger psy- 
chiatric clinic, At the police station, he 
suddenly broke loose and smashed his 
fists through a glass bulletin-board door, 
lacerating his hands so badly that doc- 
tors had to take nearly 100 stitches, “He 
was a wild one,” said Police Sgt. Russell 
Purdie, who helped subdue the actor. 
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New arrivals: Sylvia and Vigois liked New York—but Mary didn’t 
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.. presents the 


ERSONALIZED BOTTLE 


You who have enjoyed Sir John Schenley, 
America’s richest whiskey, know why it*has 
become so sensationally successful. In high- 


with his golden initials... and beautifully 
packaged in a de luxe gift carton. Here is a 
gift you can give with genuine pride, because 


balls or mixed: drinks, its smooth, robust _ it will be received with deep pleasure. Take 


Sir John Schenley, Amer- 
ica’s richest whiskey, is 
always available in the 
familiar round bottle. 


flavor calls forth only the highest of praise. your “special” gift list to your liquor dealer. 
Imagine, then, how much more flattered But do it today—his supply is limited. 
any man will be to receive this “gift of the ~ 
year”... magnificent Sir John Schenley in 
a handsome square decanter, personalized 


sica’s. Richest Blended | 
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A Schenley Mark of Merit Whiskey \« 











MEDICINE 


AMA War Chest 


At its winter meeting in St. Louis last 
week. the American Medical Association 
began its battle against socialized medi- 
cine. 

Within three days after the’ announce- 
ment of President Truman’s plans to push 
proposals for Federal .compulsory- health 
insurance, the AMA House of Delegates 
voted to raise a $3,500,000 war chest to 
fight government-controlled medicine. 
To realize this sum, each of the 140,000 
AMA members would be assessed $25. 

Association authorities declared that 
the money would be used for “a factual 
and dignified” educational campaign to 
acquaint the public with “the advan- 
tages of the American system in securing 
a wide distribution of a high quality of 
medical care,” In effect, this probably 
means a stepping up of activities in the 
AMA Washington office to facilitate med- 
ical lobbying before Congress. 


When Mind’s the Matter 


Within the last ten years, doctors have 
freely recognized that a sound mind does 
not always accompany a sound body. 
The patient who complains of a wide 
variety of ailments and yet has no physi- 
cal symptoms to’ back them up is no 
longer dismissed with a curt: “There’s 
nothing wrong with you. Forget it.” 

In most cases there is something very 
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Royal Cure: In the ancient Roman baths at Bath, 
England, the playground of eighteenth-century roy- 
alty (right), crippled children from the Bath and 








wrong indeed. The patient’s -physical 
distress stems from his emotions and his 
moods, perhaps from the very fear of 
illness. At least 50 per cent of all patients 
who consult doctors are psychosomatic 
cases. This means that they suffer from 
a disease caused by emotional or mental 
factors, 

The Inner Man: The job of the psy- 
chosomatic specialist is to build up har- 
mony between the patient’s body and 
mind and between the person himself 
and his home, love life, job, or family. 
This means that the inner man must be 
investigated and his emotions unfastened 
from his heart, lungs, or stomach to 
which they are morbidly attached, and 
later retied to more constructive, health- 


- ier interests. 


Last week in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, three New York 
doctors—Herbert S. Ripley, Stewart Wolf, 
and Harold G. Wolff of the New York 
Hospital and Cornell University Medical 
College—told how they handled the psy- 
chosomatic problems of 690 patients. 
One out of five in the group was lastingly 
improved after an average of only nine 
hours’ treatment, and more than half had 
some relief, 

The body-and-mind cases ranged in 
age from 5 to 69 years. Sixty per cent 
were women; 40 per cent men. They 
suffered from migraine headaches, bron- 
chial asthma, skin disease, peptic ulcers, 
high blood pressure, and ulcerative coli- 
tis. All of these, the doctors believed, 


Wessex Orthopedic Hospital receive muscle reedu- 
cation in the warm waters. Visitors (left) stand on 
stones once used by the Romans as a diving board. 


were “biologic reactions of defense” 
against day-by-day conflicts. 

To rule out the possibility of actual 
bodily disease, the doctors took a full 
medical history and made a thorough 
physical examination of each patient. 
Drugs were used to give temporary re- 
lief and to tide patients over difficult 
periods, 

Next the doctors started a painstaking 
study of the patient’s personality, his 
family, and his cultural background. 
Specific physical upsets were correlated 
with certain events, activities, attitudes, 
and emotional responses. For example, 
an oversolicitous father might have a 
severe asthmatic “attack” when his 
daughter took a job. An unhappily mar- 
ried man might suffer from colitis when 
his unloved wife returned from a vaca- 
tion. A nervous saleswoman might com- 
plain of migraine headaches when extra 
responsibility was given her. 

Doctor-Friend: To uncover hidden 
conflicts and to release emotional repres- 
sions, the doctors encouraged each _ pa- 
tient to talk freely about events in his 
life and to interpret his dreams. With 
renewed faith in himself, more mature 
attitudes, and a healthier pattern of be- 
havior, the sufferer could then deal more 
directly with his problems. 

Treatment was practical and complete. 
Interviews with members of the patient’s 
family often led to improved home rela- 
tionships and to a decrease in anxieties 
and resentment. Social-service workers 
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35 U. S. cities coast-to-coast 
now on direct route to Honolulu 


ORTHWEST AIRLINES takes you in swift 4-engine 
comfort direct to America’s Pacific playground... 
via Seattle-Portland. Now for the first time you can in- 
clude the beautiful Northwest country in your trip... ‘ 
at no extra cost! 





Get more fun out of your Hawaii vacation... plan to* 
go Northwest! 


* 


See your travel agent or > 
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— “Ss Bg Sayer Aspirin 
= Ol ae Is Ready To Go 







MAKE.” THIS TEST! 


To see how fast Bayer Aspirin is ready n 
go to work, drop it in a glass of water and 
time its disintegrating speed. What hap- 
pens in the glass, happens in your stomach. 


Fast relief is important when 
you have an ordinary head- 
ache—or are suffering from 
the pains of neuritis or neuralgia. And 
fast relief—amazingly fast relief—is 
what Bayer Aspirin gives you. Just drop 
a Bayer Aspirin tablet in a glass of water 

-““‘clock” its disintegrating speed... 
and you'll see why. For you'll see that it 
starts to disintegrate in two seconds — 
is ready to go to work almost instantly! 

In addition, its remarkable effective- 
ness and wonderful gentleness are also 


important. And records show that Bayer 
Aspirin’s single active ingredient is so 
effective doctors regularly prescribe it 





for pain relief ...is so gentle to the sys- 
tem they have mothers give it to small 
children. 

Keep these points in mind whenever + 
you buy something to ease pain. And 
don’t forget that Bayer Aspirin’s record 
of use by millions of normal people— 
without ill effect—is matched by no 
other pain reliever. So ask for Bayer 
Aspirin—by name. 


BAYER ASPIRIN 


we OF ALL PAIN RELIEVERS, NONE CAN MATCH BAYER’S RECORD 


K OF USE BY MILLIONS OF NORMAL PEOPLE, WITHOUT ILL EFFECT 
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helped the patient to find a job, arranged 
for convalescent care of his sick wife, or 
made plans for his children. 

Human warmth and understanding on 
the doctor’s part seemed to turn the 
trick. Treatment involved an unswerv- 
ing interest in and concern for whatever 
was troubling the patient and praise for 
his achievements. In short, the doctors 
tried to play the part of a strong, authori- 
tative (but not authoritarian) , thoroughly 
dependable friend. 

In the New York Psychosomatic Clinic 
the plan has worked. Of the 690 patients 
treated, 19 per cent were basically im- 
proved, 38 per cent symptomatically im- 
proved, and 43 per cent were no better. 
Follow-up studies of the 31 per cent who 
left the clinic without explanation, re- 
vealed that 60 per cent of these acknowl- 
edged that they had been helped. 


Aureomycin for Rickettsia 


The 28-year-old woman was admitted 
to the Huntington, N. Y., hospital with 
high fever, rash, headache, nausea, and 
vomiting, In the past two weeks, she had 
found two or three dog ticks embedded 
in her skin. The diagnosis was Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever, the stubborn, 
often fatal, ailment caused by infection 
with Rickettsia rickettsi. 

Penicillin did not help. Then on the 
fourth day of the woman’s illness, when 
the rash was more pronounced and the 
temperature was spiraling to 104 degrees 
F., Dr. Crispin Cooke gave her aureomy- 


- cin, This is a new antibiotic, developed 


from the same soil mold as streptomycin 
and discovered early this year by Dr. 
B. M. Duggar of the Lederle Laborato- 
ries, Pearl River, N. Y. (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 
30, 1948). 

Forty-eight hours after starting aureo- 
mycin by mouth, the patient was dramat- 
ically relieved of her symptoms, In seven 
days she was discharged cured. Without 
this treatment, Dr. Cooke reported last 
week, the woman would probably have 
suffered for two or three weeks. Hereto- 
fore, no single drug has been effective 
against Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 


Kidney Damage 


Athletes and children are the innocent 
targets for dangerous kidney attacks, Dr. 
Cyrus E. Burford of St. Louis warned last 
week. “Boxers and wrestlers receiving 
kidney punches bleed from bruised kid- 
neys and many develop kidney stones,” 
he said. Many a youngster has had a 
“cracked kidney” from being tossed over 
the handle bars of a tricycle, or from a 
kick while playing with other children. 

Blood in the urine, not readily ex- 
plained, calls for a complete urological 
examination, according to Burford. This 
blood may be the only early sign of 


cancer or of stones in the urinary tract. 
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Why you can make these spell health 


These are a few symbols of nature’s great building blocks 
—carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, chlorine. They seem 
inexhaustible in their abundance. By working with them... 
in ever new combinations . . . chemical science is bringing 
better health to millions. 


Facing an operation? Perhaps your surgeon will use 
divinyl ether, an improved general anesthetic made from 
dichlorethyl ether. Do you ever take aspirin? The present 
low price of this pain alleviator is possible because acetic 
anhydride used for making aspirin is produced economi- 
cally by synthesis. Going to the dentist? He may give you 
“Novocain” anesthetic to avoid pain. Diethylethanolamine 
is one of the important raw materials for making this anes- 
thetic. In fact, more than 50 synthetic organic chemicals 
are regularly used to make pharmaceuticals. 


Thus synthetic organic chemistry, complementing the 
field of pharmacology, is helping to extend life ...to combat 


health menaces...to alleviate pain. Constant research, key- 
ing in with the work of others in many fields, can be counted 
on to produce other great developments in the future. 

The people of Union Carbide produce these and many 
other basic materials essential to the manufacture of phar- 
maceuticals. They also produce hundreds of other materials 
for the use of science and industry, thus helping maintain 
America’s leadership in meeting the needs of mankind, 


FREE: You are invited to send for the new illus- 
trated booklet, ** Products and Processes,” which 
shows how science and industry use UCC’s 
Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 


an 


Uniton CarsBiIpDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET (qa NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 
PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes * Synthetic Organic Chemicals * ACHESON Electrodes * NATIONAL Carbons 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries * PyROFAX Gas * PReEST-O-LiTE Acetylene * LINDE Oxygen’ 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals * BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, ahd VINYLITE Plastics * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 








—How +0 take the guesswork. out of giving | 


If you’re looking for a man’s gift, the 30 suggestions 
above may be helpful. They’re among the most popular 
choices, according to actual surveys. 

High on the list is fine whiskey ... one gift that’s 


sure to please! We suggest the gay Holiday Package 


of Hunter, for Hunter’s subtly different flavor gives it 
the true distinction every fine gift should possess. 

Yes, give Hunter! For thousands of men who have 
received Hunter, liked it instantly—and today prefez 


it to all others. 
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HUNTER-WILSON DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. BLENDED WHISKEY, 92 PROOF. 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 








tows this for a wonderful Christmas ? 





r THE PICTURE ABOVE gives you some idea of products that 
have been vastly improved ... because they’re made of 


ou aluminum. For example, the boat, the luggage, the kitch- 
en utensils, the refrigerator—all are better because 
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Wass’ 7 


for the WHAT KID wouldn’t thrill to toys made of tough, rust- 


proof, good-looking aluminum? Because of aluminum’s 
Kids unique combination of advantages ... because it’s so easily 





For another dependable source ... choose 


Kaiser Aluminu 


product of Permanente Metals Corp. 





KAISER BUILDING, 1924 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 





aluminum is light, durable, rust-proof, and assures last- 
ing beauty. This Christmas you'll find more of these 
products than ever before, because of another depend- 
able aluminum source—Kaiser Aluminum! 


fabricated ... it is now recognized as the successor to 


other materials. That’s why today Kaiser Aluminum is 
used by more than a thousand manufacturers! 





NEW YEAR PREDICTION 
FOR MANUFACTURERS 


It’s a safe prediction that next year the de- 
mand for aluminum will be even greater 
than it is today. 


Not just because aluminum adds extra sales 
appeal, but also because it’s so easy to 
fabricate. It can be formed, drawn, spun, 
brazed, welded. Itcan be painted or polished 
or finished in almost any way. And it saves 
costs on handling, fabricating, shipping. 


More than ever the demand will be for 
Kaiser Aluminum. Simply because manu- 
facturers are quick to spot a source that 
assures consistent high quality, plus the 
services of an organization whose record 
for dependable deliveries is unsurpassed. 




















Party-Line Genetics 


Prof, Hermann J. Muller of Indiana 
University is one of the world’s great 
geneticists; he won the Nobel Prize for 
his discovery that X-rays are capable of 
causing mutations. He also knows Russia 
in terms of personal observation; from 
1933 to 1937 he worked side by side 
with Soviet scientists at the Institute of 
Genetics in Moscow. Furthermore he is 
a first-rate writer. 

In a scathing two-part article in the 
Saturday Review of Literature for Dec. 
4 and 11, Muller describes the fate of 
his former colleagues, and of biological 
science in Russia, under an imposed Com- 
munist doctrine. The party, he says, is re- 
sponsible for “a brutal attack on human 
knowledge,” having “officially repudiated 
the entire science of genetics and ap- 
proved in its stead a group of supersti- 
tions that hark back to ancient times.” 

“This situation,” says Muller, “is all the 
more tragic because in the first decade 
and a half after the revolution, public in- 
terest in science was great in the U.S.S.R.; 
scientists enjoyed a high prestige, and 
were accorded considerable material sup- 
port, Freedom of discussion, so essential 
to scientific development, was permitted 
in a high degree. 

“In the last fifteen years, however, 
the politicans have tightened their grip 
on all phases of Russian life; as they 
intruded into intellectual activity, they 
cut off the creative imagination, inter- 
fered with communication and criticism 
and the scrupulous objectivity basic to 
scientific progress.” 

All scientific work must be conducted 
according to the precepts of “the mystical, 
pretentious state philosophy (which might 
better be described as a religion) known 
as ‘dialectic materialism’ . . . The theory 
of the gene and of Mendelian chromoso- 
mal inheritance has been accused of 
being both ‘idealistic’ and ‘mechanistic.’ 
These two heresies are supposed to be as 
opposite as the poles, yet both are 
anathema to the party creed.” 

Small Change: Muller attests that 
the great majority of the purged geneti- 
cists were politically loyal to Russia, 
“even ardent crusaders for the Soviet sys- 
tem.” Their sin was opposition to the 
theories of Trofim D. Lysenko, “an 
alleged ‘geneticist,’ a peasant-turned- 
plant-breeder,” who “had achieved some 
dubious success in applying, by trial-and- 
error proceedings, an early American dis- 
covery about pretreating seeds in order 
to influence the time of maturation of 
certain crops.” This, said Muller, “gives 
him no more claim to being a geneticist 
than does the treatment of dogs for 
worms.” 

Nevertheless, Lysenko’s insistence that 
plant and animal breeds can be improved 
by environmental changes became the 
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official gospel. Muller cites a long list of 
reputable geneticists who were demoted, 
fired, or banished to Siberia for opposing 
Lysenko, culminating with the arrest of 
Nikolai Vaviloff, whose important posi- 
tions at the head of Russian genetic re- 
search were turned over to Lysenko, 
Vaviloff, “who has undoubtedly done 
more for the genetic development of 
Soviet agriculture than has ever been 
done by any individual for any country 
in the world,” died in far Northeastern 
Siberia in 1942, 

Muller was president of the Eighth In- 
ternational Congress of Genetics at Stock- 
holm last summer. Russia refused to send 
any delegates, Instead, it held its private 
conference in Moscow, at which the last 
lingering opposition to Lysenko was liqui- 
dated. Shortly thereafter, Muller formally 
resigned his own status as a “correspond- 
ing member” of the Academy of Sciences 


atomic scientists, when they use the same 
terms as Western researchers in consider- 
ing the basic particles of matter, are 
“groveling before the leaders of the Co- 
penhagen bourgeois school of physics.” 


Reversible-Pitch Landing 


Two similar four-engined airplanes flew 
side by side one day last week toward the 
Curtiss-Wright airfield at Caldwell, N. J. 
From a cruising altitude of 15,000 feet, 
one of them made the usual low-angle 
approach, In the other, test pilot Herbert 
O. Fisher announced over the radio that 
he was reversing the pitch of his propeller 
blades. Leaving a skywriter’s trail of white 
smoke to show his course, Fisher dropped 
steeply (“my altimeter is spinning like a 
top”), leveled off, and made a gentle land- 
ing. The entire operation was over in two 
minutes 55 seconds, It was almost two 
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How reversible-pitch propellers act to aid in landing 


of the U.S.S.R. with a letter pointing out 
that the Soviet dogma was no better than 
the racist theories of the Nazis. If ac- 
quired characteristics are inherited, he 
pointed out, depressed and exploited peo- 
ples would become genetically inferior to 
their masters, 

Muller devotes most of his discussion 
to genetics, but points out that political 
interference has also extended to psy- 
chology, medicine, and even astronomy, 
and that in the field of physics “the rela- 
tivity theory narrowly. escaped being con- 
demned on dialectic materialist grounds.” 
Had he written his article a bit later, he 
could also have included the newest dia- 
lectical discovery of the Soviet journals: 
that some of Russia’s most distinguished 


minutes later before the other plane came 
in. 

Reversible-pitch propellers, which exert 
“negative thrust,” have been used for 
years to assist the taxiing maneuvers of 
an airplane on the ground or a seaplane 
on the surface of the water. As employed 
in last week’s test, they served as brakes 
in the air, creating a backward push to 
absorb the plane’s forward momentum. 
But they do not, as some ill-informed ad- 
vance rumors of the tests have put it, per- 
mit a plane to fly backward. 

Months of experimental flight testing, 
to check the structural stresses on an air- 
plane subjected to reverse push, preceded 
last week’s demonstration to airline and 
government officials. With the new tech- 
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WELDMENTS 
exactly to your order! 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson craftsmen are skilled 
in bringing your special plans to life. For over 55 
years, they have been alert to the needs of an 
expanding oil industry. Many of the advanced 
techniques and methods now universally em- 
ployed in fabricating pressure vessels originated 
in the vast welding bays of BS&B. Modern-to- 
the-minute equipment is maintained . .. auto- 
matic welding positioners and submerged arc 
welding machines, sand blasting machinery, 
X-ray inspection controls, a great stress-reliev- 
ing-annealing furnace and many other facilities. 


What’s more, the BS&B research department 
and staff of engineers stand ready to assist your 
project to perfection, from preliminary planning 
to final testing on the site. It is this complete, 
integrated service that has established BS&B 
leadership ... that brings customers back again 
and again. 


Send today for complete information. All in- 
quiries handled in strict confidence. Mail the 
coupon below. 


SSS 


Director, Special Products Division, BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 
Power and Light Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


I want full details concerning BS&B SPECIAL WELDMENTS. 
0 Please forward complete data. () Arrange to have Sales Engineer 
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nique, an airliner that cannot normally 
descend faster than 4,000 feet a minute 
can be brought down 2 miles in a minute, 

Curtiss-Wright experts believe that in 
about another year this procedure can be 
made effective on the airlines, enabling 
the planes to fly most of their route at 
high, efficient altitudes instead of begin- 
ning their descent many miles from the 
destination. It also offers a quick way for 
a plane to make an emergency landing if 
it has trouble aloft, or, in the case of aerial 


combat, a quick drop-away from pursuit, 


Radiation Alarms 


Dr. David Bradley was one_ of the 
“radiological monitors” who flew around 
Bikini lagoon with Geiger counters during 
the atomic test explosions of 1946. What 
impressed him most was neither the sight 
nor the sound of the blasts but the per- 
vading radiation that started the ominous 
click-click of the detecting apparatus. In 
a new book “No Place to Hide,”* he 
warns, in chatty fashion, of the permanent 
danger that atomic warfare can bring to 
life upon this planet. 

“Tt is perfectly clear,” he remarks, “that 
nature had no intention that any of her 
children should be monkeying around 
with radioactive elements, or else she 
would have provided us with some 
sixth sense to protect us from running 
headlong into dangerous amounts of 
radiation.” 

Citing the vast quantities of artificial 
radioactive materials released by any 
atom-bomb explosion, particularly under 
water, Bradley concludes that “there are 
no satisfactory countermeasures and 
methods of decontamination; there are no 
satisfactory medical or sanitary safeguards 
for the people of atomized areas; the dev- 
astating influence of the bomb and its 
unborn relatives may affect the land and 
its wealth—and therefore its people—for 
centuries through the persistence of radio- 
activity.” 

Decontamination: Against Bradley's 
view stands a commentary by Dr. Austin 
M. Brues of the University of Chicago 
and the Argonne Laboratory, who in- 
vestigated the bomb’s effects in Japan 
and holds that this particular danger has 
been overemphasized. In the Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists for November he 
argues against any panic in the face of 
possible radioactive war. The many in- 
struments for detecting radiation, which 
made it possible “to carry on the Man- 
hattan Project with an unparalleled safe- 
ty record,” also can serve the military and 
civilian defense organizations. 

Radiation can cause hereditary effects 
or promote cancer formation, but so can 
various chemicals encountered in ordi- 
nary life. Of the many “ugly” features of 
prospective mass warfare, Brues finds that 











*No Pract to Hme. By David Bradley. 182 
pages. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $2. 
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“radiation sickness is one of the least 
alarming features of a thoroughly alarm- 
ing situation.” 

Protection: The week brought notes 
of definite progress toward safety meas- 
ures for those exposed to radiation, not 
only by war but in laboratories and fac- 
tories where tadioactive materials are go- 
ing into greater use. 

1—There may soon be a day when 
every citizen can wear a detecting instru- 
ment to provide the missing “sixth sense” 
of radiation’s presence. At a special con- 
ference on electronic instrumentation in 
New York, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion exhibited a 
large collection of 
ray warning de- 
vices, either in pro- 
duction by various 
manufacturers or 
under develop- 
ment. One is a 
pocket-size con- 
tainer that rings an 
alarm bell when it 
accumulates a near- 
dangerous dosage. 
Another looks like 
a large-barreled 
fountain pen, com- 
plete with vest- 
pocket clip; the 
user simply wears it and occasionally 
takes it to a checking meter to note how 
much radiation it has sustained during 
the day. 

2—-The AEC also released a hitherto 
classified design by which a form of 
Geiger tube, science’s most widely used 
instrument for measuring radioactivity, 
can be hooked into the amplifier of an 
ordinary home radio receiving set. If a 
radioactive cloud came by, the listener 
would hear clicking in his loudspeaker. 
To check whether the tube was function- 
ing, he could get similar but fewer clicks 
simply by holding a radium-dial wrist- 
watch near the sensitive tube. 

38—At the University of Chicago, where 
the first atomic chain reaction was started 
on Dec. 2, 1942, the sixth anniversary of 
that occasion brought an optimistic note 
for those who some day may hear the 
radiation but still be unable to hide from 
it. Dr. Robert D. Boche, having exposed 
billions of single-celled organisms to ra- 
diation, discovered that much of the 
lethal effect was produced not directly in 
the cells but by a toxic substance created 
in the fluid surrounding them. From this 
he inferred that people exposed to heavy 
radiation are not necessarily doomed if 
their body fluids can be promptly treated. 
“We are not faced by a dark supernatural 
problem,” he said, “but a chemical prob- 
lem which will take time and patience to 
solve.” He seemed hopeful that an anti- 
dote for radioactive poisoning, perhaps 
in the form of an injection or a pill, might 
shortly be discovered. 
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Wav db Cheitcs crcl come fom ? 


ASK GOLDEN-HAIRED Julie, nestled there 
against her father. Or ask Jeff, stretched 
out on the floor, where Christmas carols 
come from. Quickly enough, they'll tell 
you, “From our Hammond Organ!” 


And why not? In their home, as in 
thousands of other homes across the 
nation, the glad strains of Joy To The 
World and Adeste Fideles will sing out 
from Hammond Organs on Christmas 
Day. Each succeeding day thereafter will 
find these homes further enriched by the 
glorious music of this gift of all gifts! 


To own, or to give, little else can excel 
the Hammond Organ as a generous pro- 
vider of constant pleasure. 


There’s still time to plan on making 
this a Hammond Organ Christmas. Go to 
your dealer. Let him demonstrate that... 


If you can play the piano, 
you can play the Hammond Organ! 


Ask for a few moments alone to taste the 
thrill of playing this great instrument. 
Let your fingers wander over the keys. 
At once you'll feel an inspiration you've 
never felt before to play on and on. 


The cost of the Hammond Organ is sur- 
prisingly low—no more than the price 
of most fine pianos! 

Also, you'll be delighted to know there 
is no special installation required for the 
Hammond Organ. You simply plug it 
into an electrical outlet and it’s ready to 
play. The Hammond Organ can be 
moved easily anywhere in a room, and 
this is the only organ in the world that 
never needs tuning. 

Once the Hammond Organ is yours 
you will always be able to express your 
moods in music just as you want them 
expressed —as only the versatility of the 
Hammond Organ can express them. 


Make it a musical Christmas— 
mail the coupon today! 





For your family, for yourself, see, hear, — 


and play the Hammond Organ at your 
dealer’s. Do it now—act before Christ- 
mas! Then you will understand why this 
organ has been so highly praised by 
many of the most eminent musicians of 
our time, proved in performance in 
thousands of homes. Send the coupon to- 
day for the name of your nearest dealer. 


Hammond ORGAN 


MUSIC‘S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 
4207 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Name. 


Without obligation, send full <n of the Hammond Organ. 
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Video Sweet Gal 


The Jeanies with the Light Brown Hair 
in the modeling world are due for a re- 
fresher course in popularity if Harry 
Conover, head of the Conover Model 
Agency, has anything to say about it. 
The reason is television. For, according 
to Conover, the tall, willowy, death-takes- 
a-holiday lass who has long graced the 
fashion ads is a video washout. Her height 
(5 feet 6 and up) which drapes clothes so 
well is overpowering on television’s small 
sets and smaller screens. In three steps 
her long, lithe legs carry her out of 
camera range. Her finely chiseled, high- 
cheekboned—and expressionless—face gets 
lost in video’s bright, flat lights. 

Writing last week in The New York 
Star, Conover tapped the “It” girl herself, 
Clara Bow, as television’s prototype. She 
was the girl “with the full features, rose- 
petal mouth, and wide saucer eyes .. . 
a typical example of the photos that 
adorned those gaily wrapped boxes of 
chocolates that Dad brought home to 
Mother.” And Clara’s red hair was just 
what the flickering, harshly lit movies 
liked—just as flickering, harshly lit video 
rejects brunettes or platinum blondes as 
too extreme. 

Today Conover dispenses with the 
cupid-bow mouth. But his video girl is 
short (between 5 feet 3 and 5 feet 6), 
shapely (in a round, soft fashion) with 
a pretty, expressive face and eyebrows as 
eloquent as her smile. However, thanks 
largely to Conover’s efforts and those of 
his chief rival, John Robert Powers, the 
small, sweet model long ago retired to the 
seclusion of a secretarial career, leaving 
the field to-her taller, tougher high-fash- 
ioned sister. Hence, Conover is now busy 
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Sweet girl vs. sleek girl: She comes off best in television 


luring the little cuties away from their 
typewriters. But the invitation is a hypo- 
critical one, for once video sets get big- 
ger, the lighting sharper, and the image 
steadier, television can cope with the. 
cheekbones and long strides of high 
fashion—and the short and sweet girl may 
again be out of the picture. 


TV Goes to the Met 


To the glamour and confusion of open- 
ing night at the Metropolitan Opera this 
year (see page 86) there was added the 
confusion of television. 

After weeks of negotiating with unions, 
the American Broadcasting Co. had an- 
nounced five days before the Nov. 29 
opening that it would “try” to catch the 
3-hour-and-40-minute show. The odds 
against success were seemingly insuper- 
able. But this week even Met executives 
were agreed that a shaky experiment 
had clicked astoundingly well. 

Problems: Few of the millions of 
viewers on ABC’s East Coast hookup ap- 
preciated what the network, particularly 
its engineers, had accomplished. The Met 
had accepted television with the firm 
stipulation that there be no interference 
with the regular performance. 

The opera was “Otello,” and composer 
Verdi had set most of his first and fourth 
acts in the deep gloom of night. How to 
light the stage for the cameras without 
destroying the illusion of darkness was a 
problem video. had never faced. ABC, 
fingers crossed, came up with infra-red, 
the “black” light to which cameras are 
sensitive but which the human eye can- 
not see. Some 50 kilowatts of infra-red 
were installed in the footlights and the 
overhead lights on the Met’s vast stage. 

That licked the matter of light but left 
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the problem of sound and cameras. As far 
as the singers and orchestra were con- 
cerned, ABC simply hooked up its radio 
facilities, used in its regular opera broad- 
casts (ABC, Saturday, 2-5:30 p.m., EST). 
There remained the usually quiet camera- 
men, manning the four cameras planted 
in the house—two on the orchestra floor 
(cutting standees down from 300 to 200) 
and two on the grand-tier level. Camera- 
men were forbidden to carry on their 
usual talk-back conversation with the con- 
trol room. And the Metropolitan further 
objected to the slight whirr caused by the 
cameras’ cooling systems. They were dis- 
connected, leaving the risk that an over- 
heated tube might blow. With handsome 
ingenuity, ABC forestalled the possibility 
by equipping each eye with a small 
thermometer and each operator with a 
carton of dry ice. Should the mercury rise 
alarmingly, the instructions were to throw 
a piece of ice into the camera box. 

Cerdurey Read: At 8 a.m. on open- 
ing day ABC’s technical crew—some 40 
strong—moved into the opera house. The 
press cloakroom on the grand-tier level 
was turned into a control room. Running 
to it were the inch-thick rubber cables 
from the four house cameras and the four 
intermission cameras—placed_ backstage, 
in the 39th Street lobby, Sherry’s lounge, 
and a smail interview room. So fastidious 
was ABC that the ugly cables were tacked 
out of the way against the wall molding 
and covered with strips of gray corduroy, 
20 yards of it hastily bought from a near- 
by store at $2 a yard. 

At 8 p.m. video’s show began—in 
frantic rearrangement. The 39th Street 
camera went out of commission, and it 
was up to Gordon Fraser, George Hicks, 
Milton Cross, and the cameramen, under 
the soothing direction of Burke Crotty, to 
keep the show moving in other quarters 
until the gold curtain rose at about 8:25. 

When the show was over, the opera it- 
self had been faithfully reproduced in 
video’s front-row fashion. The engineers 
and the cameramen had turned in a 
splendid job. But it was clear that in 
future telecasts something must be done 
about the intermissions. Fraser and Hicks, 
good newsmen, were obviously not the 
right types to interview music celebrities 
for music lovers. Otherwise, the experi- 
ment was worth the cost—$25,000 from 
the Texas Co., which sponsored the tele- 
cast in return for infinitesimal plugs, and 
another $10,000 from ABC. 

Such considerations were holding up 
any decision last week as to when tele- 
vision again would move in on the opera. 
However, it appeared relatively certain 
that ABC’s Midwest viewers shortly will 
be looking at the grand opening of the 
Met—by video recordings. And the day 
seems not too far off when music lovers 
the country over can attend the opening— 
along with the 3,500 who regularly pack 
the house. : 
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Cyutictas ceeoitates ftrdlon! 


Send Flowers-by-Wire to your customers— 


the perfect, personalized Christmas Gift! 


Christmas Flowers-by-Wire make a real impression 
on all good customers or clients, on management and 
professional people. Any man and his wife will appreciate 
the thoughtfulness and warmth of the giver. 








Make up your business Christmas list now. 
Spot the number of people to whom you can wish 
a very Merry Christmas with a lovely bouquet 
of fresh flowers,.a wonderful table arrange- 
ment or a stately, gorgeous poinsettia plant. 


Order Flowers-by-Wire through your own F.T.D. 
florist or choose one from the telephone 
directory yellow pages. This eliminates 
shopping problems and saves lots of time. 
Besides, the Winged Mercury Emblem on 
our members’ windows is our pledge 
that satisfaction is guaranteed. 


Christmas Flowers-by-Wire will help you 
secure tons of goodwill ina Business Way. 


In Any Event...Send Flowers Worldwide via Interflora. 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 149 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Why The 
Went To 


Oklahoma 


WILLIAM CAPLIN 


President 
Seamprufe, Inc. 


“In February, 1948, we opened 
our new branch plant to man- 
ufacture Seamprufe slips in 
McAlester, Oklahoma. 


**‘We were attracted to 
Oklahoma because of the 
good supply and_ intelligent 
character of labor available for 
garment manufacturing, and 
because from Oklahoma we 
can ship overnight to so many 
southeastern, southwestern 
and western cities. 


“The spirit, effort and will- 
ingness of the people of 
Oklahoma would amaze the 
average manufacturer in so 
far as every vital necessity is 
concerned for good working 
people. 


“We took forward with con- 
fidence to our future plant 


y 





operations.”’ 








Oklahoma has 
tages in 


many business 
addition to 


advan- 
those which 





appealed to Seamprufe. Send for this 


book of information which describes 
graphically, 12 of this state's favorable 





factors. A special confidential survey 
report relating to your own business 


will be prepared on request. 
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Hearst Whooptedo 


Let it latch onto an exposé, and Hearst’s 
brassy New York Journal-American will 
rip in like a mongoose attacking a cobra. 
The Journal jabs again and again until 
its story falls limp and exhausted. 

Last week it uncorked a bottle filled 
with ingredients of the whooptedo jour- 
nalism Hearst men love best: a distressed 
damsel, law violation, a smattering of sex, 
marital strife, and, above all, a chance to 
‘trumpet for justice. 

The girl was a scraggly little 20-vear- 
old brunette named Sara Ellis. Piqued at 
her small slice of the loot, Sara, a mother 
of three despite her youth, had phoned 
The Journal that she was a professional 
but pure “unidentified woman” for a ring 
which, faking adultery cases, peddled 
packaged divorces for as little as $250. 
(In New York, adultery is the sole ground 
for divorce. ) 

For her $8 to $10 “a setup,” Mrs. Ellis 
said, it was easy enough. In bedrooms 
picked by her boss, a divorce detective 
named Max Zuckerman, she would meet 
the unhappy husbands. As Max’s “raiding 
party” crashed in, she would leap into 
bed, clothed, and pull the sheets up to her 
neck. The man would have removed his 
shirt and shoes. 

Sometimes, Sara revealed, they didn’t 
bother staging even phony raids. Then she 
simply would go to court, posing as a 
friend of the couple, and lie that she had 
witnessed the philandering mate in action. 

Buildup: As she unraveled before him 
late in October what The Journal later 
was to call the woman’s “sordid perform- 
ance,” Assistant City Editor Ed Mahar’s 





Hearst hawks: City Editor Schoenstein (left) and Ed Mahar conferring with 
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thin, reddish mustache bristled as he 
swung into action typical of a news hound 
on the scent. 

Quickly Mahar slipped the woman 
what he calls “expenses,” and for a hectic 
week he and Joe Cohen, the paper’s crack 
Supreme Court reporter, gumshoed her 
tip. Everything checked. Then they 
turned their evidence—and Sara—over to 
District Attorney Frank Hogan on a deal: 
After the D.A. nailed down the case, but 
before announcing it, he would toss The 


‘ Journal a one-edition beat. 


For a month, Mahar, Cohen, and re- 
write man Sherman Miller sat nervously 
on their secret beat. But no other Journal 
reporters were told of the story, and even 
staff photographers, trying valiantly to 
make Sara look glamorous as they clicked 
enough pictures of her to fill a gallery, 
didn’t know who she was. 

Cohen probed moré cases. Miller ham- 
mered out reams of hold-for-release color 
copy (Divorce PLANT WoMaAN TELLS 
How MEN ActTeEpD), and Mahar grilled 
Sara day after day, a stenographer jotting 
down their Q. and A. interviews. 

By last week, when Hogan _ finally 
clamped down, The Journal was ready to 
roar. Sara, Zuckerman, and a second ac- 
cused perjurer quietly were arrested at 
6 a.m.—after the morning dailies were 
out—and, while the other afternoon pa- 
pers reeled, The Journal’s 10:30 a.m. 
first edition shouted: 


DIVORCE RACKET BARED 
AS HOGAN ARRESTS 3 


Half an hour later, muttering reporters 
from Manhattan’s eight other dailies 
swarmed into Hogan’s office for a press 
conference. From then on it was every- 


Sara Ellis, the “other woman” in exposé of the New York divorce mill 
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YOU'LL GET years and 
years of service from a 
General Electric Water 
Cooler. The entire cabinet 
is given a protective coating 
to resist corrosion. The 
G-E Refrigerating Unit is 
built to deliver reliable, 
economical cooling. 
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Water Coolers 





Heavy insulation pro- 
tects your G-E Water 


losses. Power costs amount 
to just afew cents daily. 
Ask your G-E Dealer for de- 
tails about the full line of 
both Bottle and Pressure 
Type Water Coolers. 
General Electric Co., Air 
Conditioning Dept. Section 
W 82212, Bloomfield, N. J. 


LOOK FOR THESE 
G-E SUPER - FEATURES 


1. PROTECTION AGAINST 
CORROSION. Stainless steel 
reservoir. 


2. WATER TEMPERATURE 
EASILY ADJUSTED. Temper- 
ature contro! requires no 
tools nor serviceman. 


3. MORE COOLING FOR YOUR 
MONEY. Large water reser- 
voir and reliable, long-life 
G-E refrigerating machine. 


4. LONG - LASTING, ATTRAC- 
TIVE CABINET. Heavy gauge 
steel treated for resistance 
to corrosion and finished in 
rich metallic bronze lacquer. 
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body’s story, and everybody, clucking 
gleefully, piled on. 

Even the prim Times front-paged it, 
under a sedate one-column headline (only 
The Times and The Herald Tribune cred- 
ited Hearst with cracking the case). And 
Sara Ellis quickly became the tabloids’ 
Woman-of-the-Week: she was “attrac- 
tive” and “petite” and forced, sighed The 
Mirror, by “poverty, illness, and a con- 
stant series of misfortunes” to become 
what The News called “an un-kissed co- 
respondent.” 

Results: A crackling string of news 
breaks kept the Case of the Divorce Mills 
aflame: Hogan nabbed lawyers and more 
“other women,” a Grand Jury investiga- 
tion started, and the D.A. got court per- 
mission to check all the 22,000 uncon- 
tested divorces his county had granted in 
five years (fraudulent ones could be 
scrapped). Now the cops could prove 
something they and everybody else had 
long known—that couples wanting out 
had simply laughed at New York’s horse- 
and-buggy divorce law. 

But the story was The Journal-Ameri- 
can’s, and The Journal didn’t let its 700,- 
000 readers forget that for even one 
edition. In its cavernous East River-front 
office, the paper’s cocky, bespectacled 
Pulitzer Prize city editor, Paul Schoen- 
stein, pasted more clippings in his bulging 
“Scoop Book” and assigned a flying squad 
of nine reporters and a battery of photo- 
men to bleed out every angle. 

Mahar, the squad’s straw boss, went 
Sara’s bail. He hired her a hotel hideaway 
and moved in Marjorie Farnsworth, a 
pretty sob sister who teethed on Hearst 
papers (her late father Bill was Journal 
sports editor) to. watch her 24 hours a 
day. 

There were ghosted by-line pieces by 
Sara, and Zuckerman, no hard feelings, 
got out on bail in time to dictate one him- 
self to the reporters who had jailed him. 

In five days the story was worth 71% 
sputtering columns, or about nine full 
pages, with 36 pictures to The Journal. 
As city editor Schoenstein remarked dry- 
ly: “This is the time of year when circula- 
tions usually drop .. .” 


My Day, Want-Ad Division 


Old Claude Fallwell simply wanted to 
talk to himself. Each time the La Grande 
(Ore.) Evening Observer’s want-ad boss 
tried to sell him more space, the wrinkled, 
weatherbeaten storekeeper would just 
keep tale spinning about his own color- 
packed life. A hulking, booming-voiced 
Texan with a shaggy white mane, Fall- 
well at 70-plus runs the Half-Way Mar- 
ket in La Grande. But before settling 
down to storekeeping, he had been a 
cowpoke, cook, railroader, farmer, and 
preacher. 

Finally the ad man, Ernie Weatherall, 
told Fallwell about Winston Churchill’s 





memoirs and jokingly suggested that the 
old-timer buy want-ad space in the little 
Observer (circulation, 3,800) and fill it 
with his own rip-roaring recollections. 
How much, was the denim-clad Fall- 
well’s unsmiling reply, would it cost? 
They made a bargain: Claude would 
pay $15 for a weekly two-column classi- 
fied spot in which to write his biography. 
In a longhand scrawl and a folksy, al- 
most unbelievably long-winded prose, he 
began to recount 
his wooly Western 
adventures. The 
first series, “Boy- 
hood Experiences 
of the Old Man 
From the Coun- 
try,” started on the 
want-ad page (un- 
der “Farm Prod- 
ucts”) in May. By 
the time it ended 
25 blood-and- 
thunder weeks 
later, Observer sub- 
scribers had avidly 
read how the boy Claude forded treach- 
erous rivers, staked out homesteads, 
scaled peaks, plodded across dusty plains 





Claude Fallwell 


in a covered wagon, and encountered ~ 


Indians. 

Cut-Rate Injuns: Somehow he al-. 
ways managed to weave into his saga a 
plug for his grocery. Thus he ended a 
scalp-tickling tale of how he was sur- 
rounded by 300 warring Kiowa braves: 

“Now there ain’t no 300 of us out 
here at the Half-Way Market—and no big 
chief that rides a white horse . 
the Old Man From the Country is out 
here and still rides a 1936 Chevie Pickup 
. . . We will have a Cantloupe in one 
hand and a watermellon in the other and 
will sell them to you cheaper than you 
could steal them on a moonlight night.” 

All this merely brought Fallwell up to 
teen age and was, he promised, only the 
beginning. 

No one complained. The Old Man had 
quickly become Northeastern Oregon’s 
favorite autobiographer. Subscribers were 
clipping installments to save them. Cir- 
culation of The Observer jumped by 50- 
odd copies each day Claude’s ad ap- 
peared, and business at his Half-Way 
Market tripled. He was so pleased that, 
to his doctor’s surprise, he hung his cane 
on the market wall and walked off with- 
out it. 

Then, after the AP ran a story on 
Fallwell’s recollections, letters from every 
state poured in. Reader’s Digest paid him 
$1,500 for magazine rights, and a pub- 
lisher dickered for book rights. 

Last week as he swung into his second 
series, the Old Man threatened to write 
two more volumes, perhaps “Manhood 
Adventures” and “Twilight Adventures” 
—despite the fact his ramblings were 
now costing him $40 weekly. 
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Here's something that holds water 


When it comes to taking up water, you 
have to hand it to the camel. But even a 
camel can’t compare on this score with 
DRI-0-CEL* water-absorbent, a special 
grade of bauxite—a thirsty mineral. 

DRI-O-CEL is a desiccant ...it has a 
remarkable ability for taking up and hold- 
ing water. For this reason it is highly useful 
to industry as a quick and efficient means 
of removing unwanted moisture from vari- 
ous products and processes. For example, 
DRI-O-CEL is effective in removing mois- 
ture from moist natural gas before it is 
distributed and before it is used for certain 
industrial purposes where “dry” gas is 
essential. 

In slightly modified form, this basic 
material is also sold under the name of 


MOLDING THE 


POROCEL* and is used as an adsorbent to 
remove sulfur and other impurities from 
gasoline ...to purify lubricating oils, par- 
affin waxes and petroleum jellies and im- 
prove their color ...to whiten 
sugar and improve the taste of 
sugar syrups. POROCEL is also 
doing an extremely efficient job as 
a catalyst in the processing of 
gasoline and naphthas. 
DRI-O-CEL and POROCEL are 
products of Porocel Corporation, 
which is jointly owned by 
Attapulgus Clay Company and 
American Cyanamid Company. 
Cyanamid has long been a leader 
in the development and applica- 
tion of activated bauxite and is 


FUTURE 


THROUGH 


constantly extending its utility and value. 
This is another phase of Cyanamid’s work 
in “molding the future through chemistry.” 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


CHEMISTRY 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: Winston CHURCHILL, a hale 
and hearty 74 on Nov. 30, was “absolute- 
ly snowed under with telegrams” from 
all over the world. The British war leader, 
who has been working hard on the third 
volume of his memoirs, took time out to 
go fox hunting. 


Married: Rep. RicHarp F. Haress, 43, 
Arizona Democrat, and MrerepirH How- 
ARD, 37, whose marriage was thrice post- 
poned (NEwswEEK, Oct. 25), finally 
reached the altar in Alexandria, Va., 
Nov. 28. 

> Ken Murray, 45, comedian and entre- 
preneur of the raucous Hollywood revue 
“Ken Murray's Blackouts,” for the third 
time, and Bretry Lou Watters, 21, 
chorus girl, for the first; in Riverside, 
Calif., Dec. 1. 

> Lous B. Mayer, 63, multimillionaire 
head of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, for the 
second time, and Lorena Danker, 41, 
beautiful brunette widow of advertising 
executive Danny Danker; in a surprise 
elopement to Yuma, Ariz., Dec. 4. 


Divereed: Redheaded screen star Rrra 
HaywortH, 30, who complained that it 
is “difficult to live with a genius,” re- 
ceived her final divorce decree from 
genius Orson WELLES, 33; in Los An- 
geles, Dec. 1. At the same time Rita, who 
has been gadding about with ALI KHan, 
36, son of the Aga Khan, was suspended 
by Columbia Studios for failing to report 
to work. 

> Writer KATHLEEN Winsor, 30, (“For- 
ever Amber”), and_ six-times married 
ARTIE SHAW, 38; in Reno, Dec. 3. 


Ailing: H. L. MENCKEN, 68, writer and 
“sage of Baltimore,” suffered a stroke in 
Baltimore, Nov. 30. 
>» Gen. Cuartes G. Dawes, 83, Vice 
President under Calvin Coolidge, was 
* confined to St. Luke’s Hospital in Chicago 
Dec. 3 with a virus infection. 
> Crown Prince Axinito, 15, son of 
Emperor Hirohito of Japan, was operated 
on in Tokyo, Dec. 4, for a “slight case of 
appendicitis.” 


Died: Frank B. Noyes, 85, board chair- 
man of The Washington Evening Star 
and co-founder and for 38 years president 
of the Associated Press; in Washington, 
Dec. 1. In a letter of sympathy President 
Truman said Noyes was “a power in 
American journalism.” 

>S. J. Woo.r, 68, artist and writer best 
known for his combination sketches and 
interviews of celebrities, long-time New 
York Times contributor; in New York, 
Dec. 8. His daughter, Dorothy Woolf, -is 
news editor of NEWSWEEK. 

> GrorceE L. BERRY, 66, president of the 
AFL International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, and former U.S. Senator, in 
Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., Dec. 3. 
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We try to keep 5 years ahead 
of the babies? 


They’re being born in record 


numbers these days. 4 million 


babies last year — 12 million since 
the war! 

They make one very important 
reason for the giant expansion 
program of the business-managed 
Another 
reason is that everybody’s appe- 
tite for electric service is getting 
bigger — in towns and on farms, 
in homes and in industry. 

Ordinarily, the power com- 
panies work about 5 years ahead 
for growing electricity needs. (It 
takes a long time to plan, build 
and equip power plants.) 

Today, in addition, we’re work- 
ing hard to catch up with much 


electric companies. 


needed construction we could not 
do during the war years! 

It’s the biggest peacetime con- 
struction program in America’s 
history. Already, in two years, it 
has added as much new electric 
power as 147 cities, of 100,000 
people each, normally use! 

This nation-wide project is 
made possible by the savings of 
millions of Americans who are 
investing in the business-managed 
electric companies. 

How is this money being spent? 
It pays for new power plants and 
additions to others — thousands 
of miles of wire — new equipment 
in vast quantities—and thousands 
of new jobs. 


@ Hear Helen Hayes on Tue Evectric THEATER, Sundays, 9 P.M., EST, CBS. 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


* Names on request from this magazine 
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Note of Concern, Note of Hope 


Even though some of them ruled some 
of the world’s greatest enterprises, all of 
them looked worried. Something new 
was disturbing the 3,000 executives who 
crowded into the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York last week for the 53rd annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

It wasn’t simply the standard griev- 
ances against government spending, 
wage increases, and taxation. Even the 
puzzler of whether or not inflation was 
still inflating seemed secondary. The 
trouble was subtler and more fundamen- 
tal. 

As the NAM managing director, Ear] 


Bunting, put it, management’s thought 
processes had undergone “a terrific meta- 
morphosis,” particularly since the elec- 
tion. Where business had anticipated vin- 
dication from the voters, it had received 
a mighty wallop. Where it had expected 
a new administration at least friendly to 
private enterprise, it now had no certain 
idea what it could count on, It knew 
only that a dishearteningly wide gulf of 
misunderstanding separated it from the 
mass of the public. 

Accent on Teamwork: In keeping 
with this mood, the NAM made its con- 
vention theme the conciliatory one of 
“teamwork.” It meant teamwork both 
with the government and with labor. Ira 
Mosher, chairman of the finance commit- 
tee, started it with the un-NAM-like ad- 
mission that (1) the government is in 
business to stay; (2) the people have 
shown they want it that way, and (3) 
businessmen must accept government 
regulation in the public interest unless 
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they prefer rigid government control in a 
socialist state. 

Morris Sayre, president of the Corn 
Products Refining Co. and retiring NAM 
president, went farther: “Let’s be frank 
about it. If our predecessors in manage- 
ment two or three generations ago had 
devoted a mere modicum of their time to 
some individual soul-searching about their 
motives, about their good faith, about the 
responsibilities they owed to the people, 
we wouldn't be facing some of the 
tough problems we face today.” 

Perhaps symbolic of the NAM mem- 
bers’ desire to get closer to the public 
understanding was their choice of a 50- 
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Sawyer brings “the word” to Bennett (left) and Sayre (right) of NAM 


year-old small businessman, Wallace F. 
Bennett, as their 1949 president. Ben- 
nett’s Salt Lake City paint and varnish 
company has fewer than 225 employes. 
He says: “The man who sweeps out our 
retail store calls me “Wallace’.” 

Where to Stand Fast: On a few 
long-troublesome issues, the businessmen 
could bring themselves to make no con- 
cessions. Joseph Dodge, president of the 
Detroit Bank, loosed a javelin at pro- 
tracted government spending “during a 
time when the need for resources: for in- 
vestment to expand production has been 
greatest.” George Gadsby of Utah Power 
& Light reproved the Truman Adminis- 
tration for using land and water conser- 
vation as a “camouflage for nationalizing 
the power industry.” And most of those 
attending a labor-relations panel raised 
hands when asked if the NAM should 
fight to preserve the “sound principles” 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

As for compulsory Federal controls, 


the businessmen left no doubt but that 


even the idea was repugnant. They 
adopted resolutions declaring that if con- 
trols should ever become necessary, these 
should be (1) limited to those absolutely 
essential for national defense, (2) ad- 
ministered in close cooperation with in- 
dustry, (3) reviewed periodically by 
Congress, and (4) lifted as soon as pos- 
sible to meet maximum civilian needs. 

Throughout its sessions the convention 
built up toward a natural climax: the 
Friday-night address by Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer. It was no 
secret that Sawyer’s talk carried the Pres- 
ident’s personal approval. Businessmen 
hoped to obtain from it the first authentic 
word on what they might expect from 
the victorious Democratic administration. 

Armistice? But Sawyer brought no 
revelations. He gave no hint as to the 
government’s attitude on the vital prob- 
lems of taxation, labor legislation, or 
price fixing. On the question of con- 
trols, he merely repeated an earlier gov- 
ernment warning: Any boost in the pres- 
ent $15,000,000,000 military budget 
would “almost certainly call for eco- 
nomic controls of various kinds.” 

In the main, Sawyer’s tone was dis- 
arming. Campaigner Harry S. Truman 
six weeks earlier had pilloried the busi- 
nessman as a “profiteer” and a “glutton.” 
Now the Truman Cabinet member 
blandly stressed the NAM’s “importance” 
and talked of teamwork between business 
and government. Anything the NAM 
does, said Sawyer, “deserves the attention 
of the American people. I am a believer 
in private enterprise, and I share with 
many others the feeling that it is largely 
responsible for the great material prog- 
ress we have made.” 

If businessmen were not entirely re- 


assured, they could at least draw one 


comforting conclusion. For the time be- 
ing, at least, an armistice had been of- 
fered; the worst of Mr. Truman’s pre- 
election knifing of business had appat- 
ently been campaign oratory. 


TRUSTS: 


Fact Fright 


Progressive GOP Sen. Ralph E. Flan- 
ders of Vermont, preparing to investigate 
business profits and the “desirability or 
possibility” of a fourth round of wage in- 
creases, struck a snag last week. Some 
companies had indicated that they were 
reluctant to testify. 

Referring to one refusal, Flanders 
cracked: “At least one company which I 
think could very properly display its fig- 
ures is under indictment under the anti- 
trust act and its lawyers have assured 
them they should not say a word abroad. 
at home, in public, or even mumble in 
their closets. 

“Lawyers are a timid folk. They are the 
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There’s more to a good product than 
just a good brand name. The quali- 
ties that earn consumer loyalty and 
sales are the result of careful atten- 
tion to every manufacturing detail. 


Clean air and correct temperature 
and humidity are as important to 
quality production as raw materials. 
In the plants producing the nation- 
ally known products illustrated on 
this page, York-equipped air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration installations 
are depended upon to create the ideal 
atmosphere for better products. 


If, in your business, refrigeration 
or air conditioning can help “sell” a 





YORK REFRIGERATION 


Crackers 


AND AIR CONDITIONING e 


product by making it better, the fol- 

lowing facts about York are worth 

keeping in mind: 

1—The wide range of York equipment 

as to function, type and capacity assures 

selection of the right unit for the right 

piace, no matter how large or how small. 

2—The aggregate installed capacity of 

York mechanical cooling for commercial 

use exceeds that of any other manu- 

facturer. 

3— York research—already responsible 
‘for so many important advances—has 

been accelerated and intensified . . . 

an assurance of the lasting value 

of York equipment. 

York Corporation, York, 
Pennsylvania. 
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HEADQUARTERS 


FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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most rabbitlike of the human race. And 
the better paid the lawyers, the more 
timid they are. You pay a great price for 
timidity.” 


RETAILING: 


March of the Toys 


As the night before Christmas drew 
closer, Amerjcan youngsters had no 
“visions of sugarplums.” They could look 
forward to more substantial gifts. And 
their parents would foot a $200,000,000 


bill. Last week in the Museum of Science 
and Industry, New York, 10,000 parents 
and children a day were thoughtful and 
wide-eyed in appraisal of manufacturers’ 
exhibits of holiday wares. Free gifts of 
“shmoo balloons” only whetted appetites 
for toys that may be sold out completely 
by Christmas. 

The 24,000,000 children born in the 
United States since 1940 have created 
the biggest toy market ever. The industry, 
besieged by last-minute orders, expects 
this year’s sales to reach $400,000,000, 
half of them being toys for Christmas. 


Pennies From Millions 


More than a continent separates “Mira- 
cle Mile” on Wilshire Boulevard in Los 
Angeles from Fourteenth Street-on-the- 
Subway in New York. The shops along 
the Miracle Mile wear the hand-polished 
look of the new and rich. On Fourteenth 
Street on the fringe of the lower East 
Side, the large specialty stores for wom- 
en’s wear are uneven old buildings pulled 
together by connecting corridors. They 
don’t offer frills, credit for customers, or 
deliveries. In some cases customers have 
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. .. Mobo Bronco, the walking horse, a real puppet show with recorded voices, and a knitting machine 
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Industry needed a bearing... sealed to keep lubricant in and dust and 
grit out. SXLSF supplied the perfect answer in the pre-lubricated acs 
Red Seal Bearing that runs cool at high speeds. 


Because the light rubbing of the contact seal produces only slight friction, 
power loss is at a very low level. 


ERCS Red Seal Bearings are made to standard single row S.A.E. width, 
and are interchangeable with the conventional non-sealed ball bearing. 


7025 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
KSI The right bearing in the right place 














Super Market Owner in California 
Buys New Beverage Cooler 
— Chooses Frigidaire 
“Due to the fast turnover of bottled 





beer in my store, I needed a beverage | 
cooler that would chill quickly and uni- | 


formly, from top to bottom,” says Leo 
Zendell, owner of the Imperial Market, a 
large super market at 6th and Vermont 


Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. “So I bought a | 
new Frigidaire Beverage Cooler and it has | 


done a really good job of meeting these 
requirements.” 


Commerford’s Refrigeration Co., Los 
Angeles, handled the installation. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 





TRAINING MEN FOR 


If your business needs young men 
of broad background in sound busi- 


ness fundamentals, Babson offers 
you degree graduates trained by a 
faculty with a record of achieve- 
ment in business. Write Personnel 
Director for data on men available. 
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BABSON PARK 57, MASSACHUSETTS 
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to hunt down the clerks to buy anything. 

Last week one of the largest Fourteenth 
Street stores branched out onto the Los 
Angeles Miracle Mile and amazed not 
only its competitors but itself. 

Nine minutes after Ohrbach’s, Inc., 
opened its second branch (the first is in 
Newark, N.J.) the doors had to be 
closed. Twenty thousand people had 
crowded the ground floor and mezzanine 
of the Los Angeles store. Merchandise 
was grabbed, examined, and lost. Women 
pulled at strings of simulated pearls 
marked $1, in the tug of war some strings 
broke and the beads rolled over the floor. 
Outside, the block-long line had been 
forming since dawn. When the doors 
were reopened an hour later, the rush 
was repeated. Ohrbach’s phoned to New 
York for 25 cashiers and packers to be 
flown out. It closed its doors once more 
and bought time on seven radio stations 
to beg people not to come in, pointing out 
that the same store would be there tomor- 
row with the same type of merchandise. 

The Sales Factor: Even for the 


flashy. Miracle Mile, Ohrbach’s was a sit- - 


up-and-take-notice store. The modern- 
istic, aluminum-finned, three-story-and- 
mezzanine wing of the Prudential office 
building, leased for 21 years, is flanked by 
transplanted 50-foot palms. It cost 
$2,500,000 to finish the exterior of the 
building in beige-colored marble. Inside, 
Ohrbach’s had piled more than $5,000,- 
000 in goods and such trimmings as 
ceramic tile, spectacular lighting, ceilings 
of acoustic plaster, and “herringbone” 
floors of thick rubber. 

Though Store No. 3 was 3,000 miles 
and a quarter century away from the shop 
that Nathan Ohrbach founded in 1923, its 
policy was the same. Ohrbach’s still gave 
no sales cheeks, no alterations, no de- 
liveries, and no credit to its customers. Its 
slogan was still “A Business in Millions, a 
Profit in Pennies.” 

The Ohrbachs—Nathan, 63, and _ his 
son Jerome, 41—say that in 1947 the av- 
erage markup of most department stores 
was 37 to 45 per cent while Ohrbach’s is 
from 17 to 20 per cent and is never 
changed. There are no sales and few 
markdowns. “If you do that,” says Jerome, 
“you as much as say to the customer: 
‘Look, we thought we could get $39.95 
for this, but you were too smart for us’.” 

Ohrbach’s is not without competition. 
S. Klein, its chief Fourteenth Street com- 
petitor, is far barer of frills than Ohr- 
bach’s and keeps its markups down to 25 
per cent. But Klein’s prices are usually as 
low, if not lower, than Ohrbach’s. And 
though Ohrbach’s says its prices are so 
low that Macy’s doesn’t even send com- 
parison shoppers around to scout its 
values, Macy’s hoots at the idea. 

The Profit Faeter: Nonetheless, 
the trade agrees that Nathan Ohrbach 
has a flair for merchandising at low cost 
while still maintaining good-quality stand- 
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SWITZERLAND . . . Winter Fun Now! 


Come along—let Switzerland show you how 
really wonderful a winter holiday can be, 
Superb skiing, blue-sky days, Alpine sunshine, 
all sports and social fun at 128 winter centers, 
Excellent accommodations, full schedule of 
events everywhere. No Swiss visa. Low-rate 
Holiday and Season Tickets now availeble 
through your travel agent. For information, 
free booklets write Dept. G. 





NEW YORK: 
475 FIFTH AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
6617 MARKET ST. 











Here's 2 pertect gift! 


for favored friends, relatives 
customers and employees 
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amazing price 


The gem of the portables. 
Jewel-box case of garnet 
plastic houses a powerful, full-toned Avi- 
ation Quality radio with built-in antenna. | 
Handy to carry, and a decorative tahle- 
top radio operating on battery or 

AC-DC current. Without battery $399 


Write for dealer’s name 


Gendt Radio 


BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 
| PRODUCT OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
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ards. In 25 years Ohrbach’s has never 
fallen into the red and its sales figures 
have climbed steadily. 

“During a depression—that’s when we 
do our best business,” says the firm’s 
founder. “That’s when women really ap- 
preciate good value.” 

Actually, in its assault on high prices, 
Ohrbach’s has never scrimped as badly 
as some of the other mass stores. Part of 
its deliberate appeal lies in the fact that 
though prices are low, the customer is not 
made to feel as if she had demeaned her- 
self by going into a bargain basement. In 
the Fourteenth Street store there is a 
salon-type Grey Room where “uptown” 
customers come, by appointment only, to 
look at the dresses and coats running as 
high as $300. And the expensive woods 
in the interior of the Los Angeles store— 
macassar, zebra, and ebony—testified that 
pioneer days were over and spartan habits 
had softened accordingly. 

The irritating thing to some competi- 
tors is Ohrbach’s slogan “A Business in 
Millions, a Profit in Pennies.” Actually, in 
1947 Ohrbach’s sales totaled $37,166,928 
and its profits amounted to $1,477,011. 
That was roughly $40,000 profit on each 
$1,000,000 of sales, a bit below. average, 
but in pennies, it would be a lot to carry 
to, the bank. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


No Hands: The Aquacycle Co. of Cov- 
ington, Ky., is making *a pedal-driven 
propeller that can be attached to an 
ordinary rowboat. It enables a fisherman 
to maneuver his boat without reaching 
for the oars. He can steer by shifting his 
weight on the seat, which is linked dé 
rectly to the rudder. 

Electronic Accounting: In its Phila- 
delphia center the Bell Telephone system 
installed an electronic accounting system 
to compile telephone bills. One set of 
electric machines records calls instantly 
by coded holes punched in a 3-inch-wide 
tape; another set sorts them by customers 
and figures out the total bill. AT&T 
called it one of the most significant ad- 
vances since introduction of the dial 
system. 

Check Protector: Elwood M. Brooks, 
Denver bank president, has developed a 


- colorless, nonstaining cream for invisible 


fingerprints that can be brought out later 
with a developing fluid. By demanding 
thumbprints from check cashers, 150 
Chicago firms have cut bad checks to 
only three in three months. 

Prefab Bathroom: The Builders Manu- 
facturing Co. of Bremen, Ind., is market- 
ing a factory-built “package” bathroom 
that can be attached to a house in one 
day. The frame-and-plywood room in- 
cludes an electric heater. Only four con- 
nections (electricity, soil pipe, and two 
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Thanks to the “Rolling Bird Cage” 


NY RAILROAD MAN will tell you 

that the key to smooth riding 
for both passenger and freight trains 
is a well-maintained, stone ballast 
roadbed. So it’s small wonder the Erie 
is proud of its main line, completely 
stone ballasted all the way from New 
York to Chicago. 


Erie’s “rolling bird cage” (properly 
known as a power ballast machine) is 
shown here helping to keep the road- 
bed in top condition. Working with 
a series of eight tampers that push 
the ballast under the ties and pack 
it down evenly for smoothest riding, 
this ingenious machine does the job 
faster and better. 








Of course, the power ballast machine 
is only one of the important reasons 
for Erie’s famed roadbed—one of the 
best maintained in all America. It 
does point up how Erie’s progressive 
railroading works continuously and 
efficiently on the job of providing safe, 
dependable transportation for both 
passengers and freight. 


Erie 


- Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


























HOW TO HAVE AN EMPLOYEE 


MAGAZINE. WITHOUT HEADACHES 





Now, at tast, you can have the full benefits 
. Of an employee magazine without employee 
magazine headaches. 


@ NO PRINTING @ NO EDITOR 
@ NO PLATES @ NO PAPER 
@ NO ART WORK @ LOW COST 


Pin this advertisement to your ftetternead and 
mal} today for full particulars about the pian 
that gives you the full advantages of an em- 
ployee magazine without employee magazine 
headaches. 


The Suresu ts the world’s targest producer 
ot personalized ry 





THE NATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU, INC 


415 WN Dearborn St Chicago 10 ' 
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SPRIN KLERS 


~e0s make Fil FIRE fight FIRE 


Imagine a F]RE-fighting system 
put into action by the FIRE it- 
self .. discharging water when 
and where the FIRE starts. The 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler 
System has long been doing this 
in thousands of plants. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SFRINKLER CO. 

NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in cane poy principal.cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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For an extra bathroom, just attach to the side of the house 


for water) are needed. The price: less 
than $1,300. 

Outdoor Fabric: Du Pont is planning 
mass production of a new synthetic fiber, 
Orlon. In a one-and-a-half-year outdoor 
exposure test Orlon kept 77 per cent of 
its strength, but Silk, cotton, linen, rayon, 
and nylon failed completely. The com- 
pany said Orlon can be made into the 
most wool-like and silk-like of all syn- 
thetic materials. 


REGULATION: 


More Light. On. Prices 


Another batch of industrialists last 
week told the Capehart committee of the 
confusion and hardship which would be 
caused by strict enforcement of Supreme 
Court decisions against delivered prices: 
> Smith Brothers said they would no 
longer be able to sell a box of cough 
drops for 5 cents everywhere. 
>A consulting engineer claimed that 
unless delivered prices were legalized his 
company could not develop big Wyoming 
deposits of Trona, a rare mineral used in 


making soda ash. The stake: a probable - 


investment of over $10,000,000 and 600 
jobs. 

> Counsel for the glass blowers’ union 
reported that half its members were em- 
ployed in glass-container plants in small 
communities far from large marketing 
areas. If delivered prices were banned, 
these plants would be badly hit. 

> The vice president of a Bangor, Maine, 
paper company doing a business of $18,- 
000,000 a year said that abandonment of 
delivered. prices would mean “ultimate 
insolvency and bankruptcy” for his firm. 
> An Arkansas construction man testified 
that the ban on delivered prices had 
raised the cost of cement to his rural 
customers. “It does not seem right for any 
sector of our population to have to pay 
a premium just to satisfy someone’s en- 





thusiasm about winning a case before the 
Supreme Court,” he commented. 

Rep. Wright. Patman of Texas, chief 
critic of the Capehart committee, still 
thought the testimony unimpressive: 
“The objections are coming from people 
who really realize what the [antitrust] 
laws mean. What they want is to get the 
antitrust laws repealed.” 

But though the laws might be clear, 
the philosophy behind them was com- 
pletely confusing. If delivered prices were 
outlawed, each mill would have a monop- 
oly in its local area. Other producers 
would find it hard to compete if they 
could not absorb freight charges. 

And while Supreme Court decisions 
were threatening to scatter industry into 
local monopolies, the Justice Department 
was attacking such monopolies as unde- 
sirable. Last week it filed suit in Cleve- 
land against Republic Steel and nineteen 
other producers of corrugated steel cul- 
verts. The charge: conspiring to eliminate 
competition by agreeing to divide up the 
market and not to invade each other's 
territories, 


NOTES: 


Trends ond Changes 


Auto Output: Ward’s Automotive Re- 
ports said American and Canadian auto, 
truck, and bus plants have turned out 
more than 5,100,000 vehicles so far this 
year. The industry is aiming at 5,500,000 
for the whole year, only 2 per cent below 
the 1929 record. 

In to Stay: The Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
bought its Willow Run auto plant from 
the War Assets Administration for $15,- 
100,000 with twenty years to pay. Kaiser- 
Frazer decided it could halve its $1,400,- 
000 annual rent bill by buying. 

Production: The Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production rose 
three points in October to a postwar rec- 
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Great Trains of America— Northern Pacific’s “North Coast Limited” on Clark’s Fork River, Montana 
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The story behind the new belle on “Main Street” 


Chicago, Twin Cities, Fargo— past 
lakes, badlands, wheatlands— 28 
mountain ranges— Butte, Spokane, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Portland... Northern 
Pacific steel threads them like beads on 
a string. The delle of “Main Street’’ is 
the new Diesel-powered North Coast 
Limited. Thanks to a remarkable chem- 
ical developed by Standard of Califor- 


nia, high speed Diesels can run as much 
as 95% of the time. This chemical, 
added to RPM DELO Oil, prevents car- 
bon from jamming piston rings; keeps 
Diesels out of shops for years at a time. 
After RPM DELO Oil was introduced, 
railroads could run Diesels 3 to 5 times 
as long without overhaul—bring you 
finer travel at lower cost. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 


DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICATING OIL 
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a gift that lives on and on. Perfect 
personal bar! 
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WISH YOUR FRIENDS THE 


Seanons. Let 


Give these unique and colorful 
Glenmore Gift Packages 


Make holidays merry days by remembering 
friends with these gay Glenmore gift packages! 
They’re unique, they’re colorful, they’re smart 
...a good bet for those who “have everything.” 
Glowing with good cheer, all four are available 


wherever fine liquors are sold. 


+ Designed by 
THE HOUSE OF GOOD CHEER 


© 1948 G. pp. co. 


COMPANY ¢ LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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ord of 195. This was one point higher 
than the February peak and the highest 
since July 1945, 

Purchase: The Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co, will ask stockholders on Dec. 20 
to approve the purchase of a 6,000-bar- 
rels-a-day oilfield in Fresno, Calif., for 
$43,000,000. Banks and insurance com- 
panies will put up the money, The field 
is owned by Mrs. Carrie Doheny, widow 
of Edward L. Doheny, key figure in the 
Teapot Dome scandal. 

Power Shortage: Four big aluminum 
plants in Washington and Oregon (with 
nearly half the industry’s capacity) expect 
to lose more than 30,000,000 pounds of 
aluminum production because a water 
shortage has cut electric-power output. 

Labor Drive: The CIO will spend 
$1,000,000 next year in a renewed drive 
to win members in the Southern states. 
Van A. Bittner, director of “Operation 
Dixie,” said that signing up all unorgan- 
ized workers “has not been as easy as the 
CIO apparently had anticipated.” 

More Phones: The Bell system an- 
nounced it raised $2,600,000,000 for 
postwar expansion but needs $2,000,000,- 
000 more, It has installed 9,000,000 new 
phones since V-J Day, bringing the total 
to about 31,000,000. 

Strike Drop: The Labor Department 
reported that strikes had dropped this 
year, There were 2,950 work stoppages 
during January through October—13 per 
cent less than a year ago and 34 per cent 
less than two years ago. 

Planes: The Consolidated Vultee 
board chairman, Floyd B. Odlum, sold 
the company’s Stinson small-plane divi- 
sion to the Piper Aircraft Corp. Odlum 
said Stinson’s Wayne, Mich., plant had 
been idle since last summer, and Convair 
wanted to concentrate on airline trans- 
ports and military bombers. 

Woolen Slump: The National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers said unfilled 
orders for fabrics for woolen and worsted 
clothing last October reached the lowest 
level for the season since 1940. Women’s 
wear orders are unchanged from last year, 
but men’s wear orders have been sliced 


in half. 


HOTELS: 


Steak for the Shamrock 


Beef sold for a record $10.75 a pound 
in Chicago last week. Texas oilman Glenn 
McCarthy was cheered for ten minutes 
at the International Livestock Exposition 
when’ he purchased Old Gold, grand 
champion Angus steer, for a well-rounded 
$12,900. 

The Houston Irishman, whose fortune 
is estimated at $30,000,000, also rounded 
up sixteen champion Herefords. He plans 
to serve them as steaks at the opening 
of his eighteen-story Shamrock Hotel in 
Houston, The date: St. Patrick’s Day. 


Neweweek. Necemher 13. 1948 





Top performance, highest versatility in a 24 x 3% camera. 
Superb color. Built-in flash synchronization. Kodak Ektar f/3.5 


Lumenized Lens. 1/400 shutter. Coupled range finder. 
With field case, $270 8 tax. Flasholder, $9.50 plus tax. 


At your Kodak dealer’s ... Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 


Nodak Medal Comera 


“Kodak" is a trade-mark 








Fascinating to give 
and to receive! 



















For him—a watch that doe§ 
everything but “talk” — 
the famous Universal Ge 
+ Tri-Compax Chronograph} 
a dependable timekeepergl 
utomatic calendar and moon “~~ 
phases, a 1/5-second stop watch 
with 12 hour register, 

in 14 kt. gold, $225. In steel, $150" 


For her—a new watch in 

a fascinating “heart”’ motif, 

hinged to conform to the wrist. 

14 kt. gold, $120. At Leading Jewelers. 
Prices include Federal Tax. 

Write for booklet. 

















Fifth Avenue, New York 17, W. ¥. Tee 
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Business men: Are you having trouble finding 
just the right paper to doa special job? Is it 
a problem that calls for a paper with high 
wet-strength? A paper that is grease-resisting? 
Odorless? Tasteless? Boil - proof? Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment has these and other 
unique qualities. 

Patapar is solving problems in all kinds of 
fields. Maybe it can solve one for you. 


179 DIFFERENT TYPES 
OF PATAPAR 


Yes, there are 179 different types of Patapar 
for you to choose from. Each one is created 
for special jobs. The types vary as to wet- 
strength, grease-proofness, thickness, mois- 
ture vapor transmission, pliability, air tight- 
ness, stretch and many other characteristics. 


WHAT PATAPAR DOES 


One of Patapar’s biggest jobs is packaging 
foods. It is a great protective wrapper for 
products like butter, shortening, bacon, oleo- 
margarine, fish, cheese, ice cream. It is used 
for ham boiler liners, milk can gaskets, pie 
doilies. Beautiful lamp shades are made ef it. 
Auto parts are wrapped in it. It is used for 
lining motor oil containers, for making hair 
wave pads, for rubber mold liners. These are 
typical of Patapar’s hundreds of uses. 

Patapar is furnished in 
all sizes and shapes plain or 
printed with brand names 
and colorful designs. For 
more information, write on 
your business letterhead 
for booklet N, “The Story 
of Patapar.” 





Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


THE WET-STRENGTH, 
GREASE-RESISTING PAPER 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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BUSINESS TIDES 


Exchange Control vs. Peru 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


IMA, PeEru—Gen. Manuel A. Odria, 
the new President of Peru who 
took power by a military coup Oct. 29, 
is a short man. But he has dignity and 
poise and gives an impression of 
strength. In the course of an interview 
he granted me I was also struck by a 
quality one would hardly expect in a 
man who had just come 
to power by revolutionary 
means — caution. This was 
particularly evident in his 
reply to my question about 
his policy on exchange con- 
trol. 

There are two schools of 
thought. in Peru, he an- 
swered. One is in favor of 
keeping controls and one is 
in favor of abolishing them. 


“The government,” he declared cryp- 


tically, “has chosen the path that is 
best for the economy.” 

The new exchange decree of Dec. 4 
is a half-hearted compromise between 
the Bustamante decree and free ex- 
changes. It will allow the exporter to 
retain 55 instead of 35 per cent of his 
dollar receipts in certificates that he 
can sell in the free market; but he 
must still turn over 45 (instead of the 
previous 65) per cent of his dollar re- 

_ceipts to the government at the official 
rate of 6.50 soles. Whatever relief this 
brings will be more than offset by the 
new decree forcing employers to give 
workers a 30 per cent share in profits. 


REE prices, free interest rates, and 

free exchange rates are the tradi- 
tional way of preserving or restoring 
the trade balance between nations. 
Exchange control with the overvalued 
Peruvian sol has reversed the normal 
price incentives. It has systematically 
discouraged exports and encouraged 
imports. To compel an exporter to 
surrender most of the dollars he earns 
for 6.50 soles apiece instead of allow- 
ing him to get the market rate of about 
15 soles is a way of imposing a huge 
concealed tax on the-exporter in ad- 
dition to the very heavy’ open tax on 
exports from Peru. 

In metal mines this huge double tax 
has prevented the working of marginal 
ores and halted exploration and de- 
velopment. It has been primarily re- 
sponsible for a falling acreage and 
production of cotton, Peru’s greatest 





- double invoicing. 


single source of dollars. On the other 
hand, when the market rate for the so] 
is about 15 to the dollar, a license to 
import at the 6.50 rate is a huge but 
disguised subsidy to the importer. 

This totalitarian. system gives the 
government life-and-death powers over 
individual concerns. When adminis- 
tered by modestly paid 
minor officials who have dis- 
cretionary power to grant or 
withhold import licenses, or 
even to expedite or delay 
them, and when the deci- 
sions of such minor officials 
may make a difference of 
millions of soles to an indi- 
vidual business concern, the 
emergence of wholesale 
bribery and corruption be- 
comes inevitable. 

This corruption spreads through the 
business community. There has been 
a flourishing black market in import 
licenses. There has been a_ rapid 
growth in the practice of fraudulent or 


Nor has exchange control in Peru 
helped the consumer. Only a totali- 
tarian and completely effective system 
of price control straight up to the re- 
tail level could do this. As things are, 
with few exceptions the benefits of the 
6.50 import rate go merely to increase —, 
the profit margin of the favored im- | — 
porter, wholesaler, or retailer—who 
bases his selling price not on the cost 
to him but on short local supply and 
inflated domestic monetary demand. 

Not only in Peru but everywhere, 
exchange control with an overvalued 
currency is a concealed tax on export- 
ers to pay a disguised subsidy to the 
importers. It rests on the assumption 
that the producer can with impunity 
be forced to subsidize the consumer; 
that the volume of exports is practi- 
cally automatic regardless of the mone- 
tary incentives or discouragements to 
it, and that the amount of available 
foreign exchange is rigidly fixed re- 
gardless of government policies. 


LL these assumptions are false. Pe- 
A ruvian experience underlines their 
falsity. You cannot penalizé the pro- 
ducer and exporter without drying up 
the very stream of foreign-exchange 
receipts upon which the importer and 
the consumer depend. 








Newsweek, December 13, 1948 
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BH&G went to 48% of 
the families throughout 
: the U.S. who owned 
. homes worth $10,000 or 
more in 1940.* That’s 
the kind of penetration 
into leading families that 

, BH&G gives you. 

—— . lan *Non-farm. 
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IT SERVES _ 


'y SCREENS ~ SO IT SEtts ; 


ant to Sell an Idea? 


ETTING across an idea in institutional advertis- 
ing is largely a question of picking the right 
audience. 


That’s why the screen in our picture is of particular 
interest. It picks local leaders for you. 


You see, Better Homes & Gardens is devoted, cover 
to cover, to 100% service on better living in a better 
home. Naturally, it screens out casual readers, screens 
in only the families whose big interest is home and 


everything that affects it. 


pelle; homes 


d Gardens 


CIRCULATIO, over 3,000,000 





That means that it screens in solid family folk. Their 
incomes are among the highest for all big magazines. 
They’re mostly homeowners, so they have a serious 
stake in the community. They pay more for their 
homes and everything that goes into them than their 
neighbors do. They set the pace. They’re active in 
PTA’s, clubs, civic projects, churches. Their opinions 
count. 


How about having our representative tell you more 
about how you can use our editorial screening as an 
effective lever in forming public opinion? 


Mtns Fiat Sore Magucine 

















S. Carolina Pharmaceutical Firm 
Installs Air Conditioning Unit 
—Chooses Frigidaire 


Table Rock Laboratories, Inc., Greenville, 
S. C., recently installed a Frigidaire Air 
Conditioner to control temperature and 
humidity in its capsule room. “I’ve used 
Frigidaire equipment in my home and busi- 
ness for 16 years,” says W. D. Kennerly, 
executive vice president of the pharma- 
ceutical firm. “It has always given me 
dependable, economical service. 


*That’s why I didn’t have to think twice 
about buying air conditioning. I ordered it 
from my local Frigidaire dealer.”” Swan’s, 
Inc., Greenville, made the installation. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer, Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 








Roundtable - - 
‘round the work 


Platform, a NEWSWEEK Club 
Bureau Service, is used by club 
leaders in the United States and 
36 foreign countries each month. 
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TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
FACTORIES: New York e 
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Council Conclave 


Newsweek's Religion editor, Terry 
Ferrer, was on hand in Cincinnati Dec. 
1-3. when the Federal Council of 
Churches convened. Her report follows: 


The Federal Council ef the Churches 
of Christ in America has been called ev- 
erything from “Babylon . . . the mother 
of hariots” (by a Jehovah’s Witness) to 
“Communistic” (by ultra-Fundamental- 
ists). Yet from its beginnings just 40 
years ago last week, the council has not 
only survived its accusers but can point 
with pride to what it has accomplished. 

By showing that national and interna- 
tional cooperation is possible in the 
church, the council has contributed heavi- 
ly to the lingering death of isolationism in 
the United States. In so doing, it has pre- 
pared the minds of the churchgoing popu- 
lace for the United Nations as well as the 
World Council of Churches. It has 
checked and killed the practice of Prot- 
estant sectarian jibing and substituted 
interdenominational respect and coopera- 
tion. It has campaigned from the start for 
the rights of both labor and management 
to organize and has sought to protect the 
human rights of each. By including 
Negroes in its very first meeting, the Fed- 
eral Council set a model for Protestants 
to live their creed that Christ died for all 
men and desires to draw all men to Him- 
self, 

The First Forty: The history of the 
Federal Council is more than the vision 
of its founders and executives or the ac- 
tion of its member churches. In 1908, at 
the first meeting in Philadelphia, 33 Prot- 
estant denominations sent delegates. 
Celebrating its 40th anniversary in Cin- 
cinnati, the council at its biennial meeting 
welcomed representatives of 27 Protestant 
and Orthodox churches with a member- 
ship of nearly 28,000,000. 

Aside from a few withdrawals, the rea- 
son for the drop from 33 to 27 is simply 
that the council has urged its members to 
practice the unity in Jesus they preach: 
since 1908, fourteen denominations have 
merged: with one another, such as the 
three branches of the Methodist church, 
the Congregational Christians, and the 
Evangelical and Reformed. In addition, 
670 local Councils of Churches for deal- 
ing with community tasks have sprung up 
at the rate of one every three weeks dur- 
ing the 40 years. 

In the international field, council ef- 
forts—mainly channeled through John 
Foster Dulles—aided in the inclusion of 
human rights in the United Nations char- 
ter between the Dumbarton Oaks and 
San Francisco meetings. What part is due 
to Dulles’s personal influence cannot be 
determined, but he was then chairman of 
the FCC Commission on a Just and Dur- 
able Peace and as such had the theoreti- 
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cal backing of millions of Protestants, 

Perhaps the greatest achievemeni 1 
the domestic field was the council’s {: zh: 
against the twelve-hour day in the sicel 
industry. After an extensive investigation 
with cooperating Catholic and Jewish 
groups, the council recommended _ in 
1923 the abolition of sucha long work 
day. The same year, the American lron 
and Steel Institute decided to adopt the 
eight-hour work day. The power of the 
churches had been exerciséd as a social 
force. 

Upward: Physically, the FCC has 
seen amazing changes. Its first office was 
at Astor Place in New York, a small loft 
room with one window. The staff held 





... and Stamm broke precedents 
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three people, and the budget of $30,000 
was mostly unsubscribed after more than 
a year. 

Today the Federal Council is housed 
in an eight-story rented New York office 
building. Its 22 departments and com- 
missions are staffed by almost 100 men 
and women. And the budget which was 
adopted at the current meeting—and 
which has every chance of being met— 
is for $640,289. 

In its relations with churches other 
than Protestant, the council has had a 
varied career. As early as 1913 it was 
appealing to the Russian Czar Nicholas 
for justice to the Jews. And in 1922 it 
appealed to the Lausanne Conference 
not to allow the Turks to oust the Ortho- 
dox Ecumenical Patriarch from Constan- 
tinople. 

Aside from a few concerted efforts, the 
council’s relations with the Roman Cath- 
olic Church have been on the hostile side 
—especially during the 1944-46 presi- 
dency of Methodist Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam of New York, now one of the six 
presidents of the World Council of 
Churches. 

But perhaps the-best way to describe 
what the Federal Council has stood for 
is in the words of Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Minister Emeritus of Riverside 
Church in New York: “It took religion 
out of the ecclesiastical cubbyholes into 
the actual life of the world.” 

Leaders: The anniversary meeting 
broke a few more precedents. For the 
first time, a member of one of the Evan- 
gelical churches became president, suc- 
ceeding the first layman leader, Charles 
P. Taft of Cincinnati, brother of Sen. 
Robert A. Taft. Bishop John S, Stamm, 
Senior Bishop of the Evangelical United 
Brethren, moved up from the post of vice 
president. The Kansas-born minister has 
worked with the Federal Council for 
twenty years and was chairman of the 
committee which joined the Evangelical 
Church with the United Brethren in 
Christ in 1946. 

As vice president the 300-odd dele- 
gates chose Mrs. Mildred McAfee Hor- 
ton—the first woman to hold so high an 
office. Mrs. Horton, who will retire as 
President of Wellesley College (Mass. ) 
in June 1949, was head of the Waves 
from 1942 to 1946. Daughter of a Pres- 
byterian moderator, she is the wife of Dr. 
Douglas Horton of the Congregational 
Christian Churches. 

In addition, the delegates: 
> Heard Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, FCC 
general secretary, deny once more that 
the council was Communistic simply be- 
cause it had followed Christ “into the 
factory, the market place, the farm, the 
banking house, the courthouse, and the 
halls of government.” 
> Heard retiring President C. P. Taft 
brilliantly defend the laity in Protestant 
churches. “Most of us,” he said, “are 
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“Relax! Your gifts will get there, Emma.. 
Phone Air Express to solve your dilemma !” 








*““No matter how far your gifts must go, 
They’ll be there in mere hours, you know— 
If you send them by speedy Air Express, 
The world’s fastest way to ship, no less! 


“Just call Air Express—it’s as easy as that. 
Your gifts will be picked up in nothing flat! 
For Air Express service is door to door— 
At no extra charge to you, what’s more! 


-“And when you’re buying, here’s another way 
\* To save time and trouble: simply say— 
‘Send it Air Express.’ The rates are so low 
They’re practically painless— 
you'll be happy to know!” 


It’s easy to send things by Air Express 


When your gifts‘are ready, just phone your local 
Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency. 





That’s all! Special pick-up and delivery service, Retailers! ; 
within prescribed vehicle limits, all included in the Arrange for Air 
low rates. Or when you shop, tell the salesperson to Express shipping 


send it Air Express. Make sure things arrive on time! 

Air Express is the world’s fastest way to ship or 
receive— because shipments are loaded on every 
flight of Scheduled Airlines. 24-hour service—coast 
to coast overnight! Rates are low: to send a gift 
leather bag (4 lbs.) 1,300 miles costs only $1.96; 
silver service (11 lbs.) goes 600 miles for $2.39. 


facilities in your 
store this Xmas. 
Phone Air Express 
Division, Railway 
Express Agency, 
for information. 
























Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in oll principal towns and cities 








AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


scHEDULED AIRLINES orf THE u.s. 











GREAT BELL RINGERS... 


THESE SIMPLIFIED SYSTEMS 


Thousands of companies, large and 
small, agree on this: the step-saving, 
simplified procedures developed by 
Remington Rand through years of 
systems experience, really ring the 
bell when it comes to earning profits 
for your business. 

To cite an example, an electrical 
wholesaler who simplified sales con- 
trol by adopting a Kardex Visible 
system reports: 

1 Sales volume up, costs down 
through selective selling, fewer 
wasted calls. The whole sales picture 
isin graphic form and up to date daily 
—no waiting for monthly summaries; 


2 .Unprofitable lines detected and 
weeded out, thanks to visual controls; 





3 Executive and clerical time saved 
by general reduction of paperwork. 


Sales is just one phase of adminis- 
trative control where you can profit 
through simplified systems. Ask also 
about Inventory . .. Cost analysis... 
Personnel... Purchasing . . . Produc- 
tion . . . and Accounting Records. 
Phone nearest office or write Systems 
Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 


Everything you need to 
simplify and save: Visi- 
ble Systems for Admin- 
istrative Control .. . 
Vertical Filing Systems 
and Supplies . . . Loose 
Leaf Systems .. . Point- 
of-Use Fire Protection 
for Records. 
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THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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FREE FOLDER tells how to build a more profitable sales program through simplified 
systems which also cut office expense. Ask today for your copy of KD-381. 
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tame laymen, well broken to harness, 
guaranteed not to upset too much. ., , 
My complaint is that the churches are 
paying no attention to two-thirds of the 
world in which the people in the pews 
live.” 

P After lengthy debate, approved the 
strongest FCC statement to date on hu- 
man rights which denounced racial segre- 
gation—over the protests of some South- 
ern delegates—and held that available to 
all should be the rights of adequate 
standards of living, of working, and of or- 
ganizing in labor unions or corporate en- 
terprises. Each is entitled to a decent 
home, the right of freely traveling, educa- 
tion, and “adequate health services.” 
Everyone should also, if accused, have 
the right “to a fair and public trial . . . 
[and] the right to have the judgment of 
his actions depend on an evaluation of 
the facts by an impartial jury of his 
peers.” 

> Passed in principle and referred for ac- 
tion to the executive committee a resolu- 
tion urging the government “to form no 
military alliance or give aid and comfort” 
to the regime of Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco of Spain. 

> Agreed to urge the executive committee 
at its January meeting to call for abolition 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, “which has been used to in- 
timidate and smear.” In its place the dele- 
gates wanted a “civil liberties” committee. 


Who’s Un-American? 


Another sharp rap at the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities also 
came out of a Cincinnati meeting. The 
Methodist Council of Bishops, shepherds 
of more than 9,000,000 churchgoers, pro- 
tested the Nov. 22 report of the commit- 
tee entitled “100 Things You Should 
Know About Communism and Religion.” 
Among other charges, the pamphlet de- 
clared that the YMCA, the YWCA, and 
the Epworth League (Methodist) were 
Communist targets, and that Communists 
“have dug*into such groups and are at 
it today.” 

The bishops pointed out that the Ep- 
worth League, a youth group, was dis- 
continued in 1939 (the new. association 
is the Methodist Youth Fellowship), and 
“thus the nation is informed that an or- 
ganization not in existence is being in- 
filtrated today . . . We expressly deny 
that Communism has infiltrated our Prot- 
estant churches.” And, the bishops de- 
clared, “for a body to act as court, jury, 
and executioner without the individuals 
or organizations being heard, is con- 
trary: to American tradition and in effect 
is to jeopardize our freedom . . . We have 
far more confidence in . . . the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation than in the hearsay 
and un-American procedures of this com- 
mittee.” 


Newsweek, December 13, 1948 








Washrooms rank as one of the four most important factors in good working conditions—according to a survey of workers from 400 plants 


Suthewe hands... 
aM CPLA, of 
high regard, 


Gooa washrooms help demonstrate your regard for customers 
and employees. Don’t you resent a washroom that isn’t right? 


Clean modern washrooms show that you’re sincerely concerned 
about the comfort of those with whom you deal. It’s sound 
policy to check up—and see to it that your washrooms are right. 


ScotTissue Towels are a symbol of the right kind of washroom. 
They’re softer, more pleasant to use. Because of a patented 
“‘Duralose”’ treatment, they stay tough—even when wet— 
and they’re less expensive in the long run because one towel 
dries both hands. 


Always specify ScotTissue Towels. For suggestions and sample 
plans on how to improve your washrooms generally, call on the 
Scott Washroom Advisory Service, Chester, Pa. 


Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,”’ ‘“Washroom Advisory Service,’’ ‘‘Duralose,’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Symbol of the right kind of washroom 
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Why do it the hard way? Do it 
the HEUBLEIN way! Serve profession- 
al cocktails at home...superb cocktails 
made of the finest liquors by cocktail 
specialists. Just ice and serve. 

Eight kinds at your local liquor store. 


HEUBLEIN'S 
Cee- COCKTAILS 











G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn, 
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VIDEO SPORTS: 
To Be or Not to Be? 


Among sports promoters, no week had 
produced so much talk of television. Some 
of it fairly glowed; much of it was shrill 
with fear.. All of it was voluble, There 
was a good reason, 

This year television stations, depending 
on sports for their biggest drawing cards, 
had increased from 16 to 46, By Novem- 
ber there were 718,000 receiving sets in 
use, and more were being installed at the 
rate of 1,000 daily. A new East-Middle 
West network would start functioning 
Jan. 12. New as it was, television appar- 
ently wouldn’t give a sports promoter 
much time to decide whether it could be 
a help or a horror, 

Pros: George Kletz’s mind obviously 
was already made up. As president of 
Tournament of Champions, Inc., promot- 
er of two world title fights this year, he 
announced Dec. 1 that he had taken in 
three new and equal partners: the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, the Music Corp. 
of America—a major entertainment agen- 
cy—and Allied Syndicates, Inc., a pub- 
lic-relations outfit, 

These entrepreneurs made _ once-far- 
fetched television talk seem on the verge 
of happening, For a starter, they pre- 
pared to televise their Ray Robinson- 
Steve Belloise fight in Jersey City this 
week over a network stretching from 
Boston to Washington. Thereafter they 
intended to hire a New York City boxing 
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site seating about 5,000 persons, and 
Kletz made no excuses for that puny fig- 
ure. It would be big enough for évents 
which, in addition to being richly spon. 
sored, could be televised into movie thea- 
ters, 

Before long, if Kletz and his partners 
had their way, a theater customer would 
see a $50 championship fight with huge 
images, a stage show, and a full-length 
movie for $1.20—a package already pre- 
sented once by the Paramount Theater in 
New York City. 

Far from frightened at this prospect, 
President John Reéd Kilpatrick of Madi- 
son Square Garden eagerly estimated that 
within “a year or so” nationwide telecasts 
of major events—and nightly pictorial 
roundups of the day’s sports high lights— 
would become commonplace. When they 
did, he assured the National AAU con- 
vention in New York Dec. 3, places like 
his Garden wouldn’t hold the rush of new 
customers, 

To a wrestling promoter, Bill Johnston 
of New York, that didn’t sound like a 
whistle in the dark. In what has been 
called wrestling’s greatest box-office year, 
Johnston thought the chief credit be- 
longed to television, which had revealed 
the game’s entertaining frauds to people 
who never before had bothered to go see 
a show, 

Race-track operators, discussing the 
problem at the annual meeting of the 
Thoroughbred Racing Associations last 
week in New York, hesitatingly split their 
ticket. Televising important races, they 
agreed, would be good advertising. But 
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Latest Greatest: Just a week after the Army-Navy tie was termed 
1948's biggest football surprise, Southern California pulled one 
at least as big. The thrice-beaten Trojans held Leon Hart 
(82) and his Notre Dame teammates to a 14-14 tie at Los An- 
geles Dec. 4, ending an Irish string of 21 successive viciories. 
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the screening of every event on a day’s 
program gave them a shuddery vision of 
track patrons streaming into bars and 
bookie joints to do their betting. 

Cons: While racing promoters talked, 
one of baseball’s leaders packed his bag 
for specific and frankly alarmed action. 
In an interview with Newsweek, Presi- 
dent Frank Shaughnessy of the Interna- 
tional League blamed television for 1948 
attendance drops in both football’s major 
leagues and some of minor-league base- 
ball’s important spots. 

In football, he asserted, “maybe col- 
leges can compete against the comforts 
of a television set on a cold or rainy day, 
but pros can’t.” In baseball, the television 
money collected by major clubs was false 
profit: “The New York Giants had to cov- 
er serious attendance losses at their near- 
by Jersey City and Trenton farms. Near- 
by Newark, long one of the minors’ most 
important properties, has been put. up 
for sale by the New York Yankees. Other 
minor clubs within major-league televi- 
sion areas suffered in what was generally 
the minors’ greatest attendance year.” 

At the minors’ annual convention in 
Minneapolis this week, Shaughnessy for- 
mally petitioned the majors to stop tele- 
vising their night games, at least. He also 
hoped to keep the distribution of their 
games from spreading beyond their 50- 
mile home areas: “Attendance in Albany 
dropped as much as 60 per cent when 
New York telecasts were piped to a 
Schenectady outlet.” 

If the majors and their big-spending 
television friends didn’t watch out, 
Shaughnessy warned, thev might destroy 
the very sources of talent for big-time 
shows. A small-club fight promoter, Max 
Joss of the Broadway Arena in Brooklyn, 
predicted similar damage in boxing. 

Informed of such fears, President Frank 
Stanton of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System candidly admitted that he had no 
idea what the solution would be. An ex- 
pert sports mind, President Ford Frick 
of the National Baseball League, was in 
the same boat. His own study of the sit- 
uation was still going on, he said, and he 
didn’t expect next week’s big-league 
meetings in Chicago to settle the matter: 
“There will be sixteen clubs at the meet- 
ings—and sixteen different opinions, prob- 
ably, It is a many-sided, baffling topic.” 


RACING: 


Enter the Lie Detector 


John Taylor indignantly declared he 
hadn’t been mixed up in anything shady 
in all his 40 years around harness-racing 
tracks, Nevertheless, the United States 
Trotting Association suspended him on 
the charge of doping a winning horse, 
Chase Me, last Oct. 4 at Lexington, Ky. 

In Columbus, Ohio, last week the 71- 
year-old farmer again pleaded his inno- 
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cence. This time, however, his audicnce 
was Sgt. Edgar Reeves, chief of the 
Columbus police department’s crime lab. 
oratory, Lloyd Shupe, a police chemist, 
and the apparatus of a lie detector. 
The test, supposedly the first of its 
kind in such cases, lasted a solid hour, 
Sergeant Reeves’s conclusion: “This man 
is a poor liar. I will stake my reputation 
that if Taylor’s horse was doped, he 
didn’t know it.” The USTA said Taylor's 
suspension would be removed. 


POTPOURRI: 


Shannon’s Way 


Citation’s train trip from Baltimore to 
California last month took four nights 
and three days. To make matters worse, 
his last two days’ supply of dessert (car- 
rots) was swiped by his pony friend 
Parnell. 

As in most long journeys, things began 
to look better as soon as this one ended. 
At the Tanforan track below San Fran- 
cisco, Citation got his fill of carrots and 
an impressive welcome from some 100 
West Coast racing officials and writers, 
who began arriving at the unloading 
platform as early as 4:30 a.m. The writers 
said the Horse of 1948 might get a real 
race too while he was out there; they 
saw a winning chance for the great Aums- 
tralian Shannon II in the $50,000 Tan- 
foran Handicap Dec. 11. 

Last week they changed their minds, 
under protest. Neil McCarthy, a Los 
Angeles lawyer who had collected $210,- 
000 in Shannon purses since buying the 
horse for $100,000 last year, announced 
that he had sold him for $300,000 to a 
syndicate represented by Leslie Combs, 
the Kentucky expert. Combs in turn an- 
nounced that Shannon was being retired 
to stud immediately, thus canceling any 
date with Citation. 

California writers formally petitioned 
Combs to change his mind, but it didn't 
do any good. Willie Molter, trainer of 
Shannon, echoed their feelings: “De- 
priving him of his right to race against 
Citation will put Shannon’s true ability 
in doubt forever.” 

Other decisions: 
> Members of the University of Arizona 
football team agreed to meet Drake Uni- 
versity in the Salad Bowl at Phoenix 
Jan. 1—if the promoters turned over 2 
minimum no-excuse $10,000 to the games 
professed purpose (aid to underprivi- 
leged children). The promoters accepted. 
> Amid all the suspicions of what 35 bow! 
shows do to college football players 
studies after a long season, the University 
of Nevada announced that it would play 
in two such games. Already booked for 
the Harbor Bow] against Villanova at San 
Diego Jan. 1, Nevada accepted a Dec. 11 
game with the University of Hawaii m 
the Poi Bow! at Honolulu. 
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The Scene That Failed 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HE Alfred Hitchcock of baseball is 
Lew Fonseca, once manager of the 

Chicago White Sox, once the Ameri- 
can League’s leading hitter, now a 
movie director who gives his special 
cachet to films of crime and suspense. 
The latest Fonseca thriller is called 
“The World Series of 1948.” It was 
previewed just the other day 
by a goodly crowd of mys- 
tery fans. I regret to say 
that the crowd went off 
muttering: “Fonseca hasn’t 
got it any more. They bet- 
ter put him on horse operas.” 

The latest Fonseca was 
expected to introduce a 
brand-new criminal type, 
an archfiend on the order of 
Peter Lorre and Sidney 
Greenstreet, by the name of William 
Stewart. 

“Get a load of this Stewart,” was 
the word from the experts. “He'll 
make your blood run cold.” 

Stewart’s best scene was said to be 
based on real life, and you know what 
happened in real life. In the eighth 
inning of the first game of the World 
Series, Bob Feller and Lou Boudreau 
pulled the celebrated Cleveland clock- 
work pick-off play. Feller whirled 
and threw the ball blind to Boudreau, 
who tagged Phil Masi, a Boston run- 
ner, scrambling back to second base. 
Umpire Stewart called Masi safe. 
Shortly afterward, Masi crossed the 
plate with the lonely run that beat 
Feller and won Boston the game. 


AGIC-LANTERN slides confected on 
M the scene and published next day 
seemed to show that Masi was out by 
2 feet and that Stewart was guilty of 
the crime of the century or, at any 
rate, the crime of the afternoon in 
Boston. On the strength of this build- 
up, it looked as though the sinister old 
arbitrator were a cinch to knock ’em 
cold in the movies and chase Lorre 
and Greenstreet right off the screen. 

Well, it seems that Mr. Fonseca, 
maker of a dozen hit World Series pic- 
tures that have raised goose-pimples 
from Pittsburgh to Rangoon and kept 
small children awake all night, just 
didn’t’ have his cameras properly 
aimed when the jewels were stolen. 
If the play fooled Masi, it also fooled 
the director. The cameras weren't 
looking for it. Stewart calls the man 





safe, all right, with a diabolic sneer 
and a fierce twirl of his mustaches, but 
for all you can tell, he may have been 
safe at that. 

As it turns out, the picture has no 
villain at all unless you count Mr. 


Boudreau, which is a bad assignment. 


Boudreau is clean cut, the manly juve- 
nile type. Yet in one place 
the new melodrama shows 
him as a fiend and Stewart as 
an honest detective. That’s 
the kind of casting you would 
expect from Mack Sennett. 

The scene I refer to 
comes in a later game of the 
series. Boudreau slides into 
third base as though the 
law were after him, and sure 

, enough, the law is, for Mr. 
Stewart dashes up and calls him out. 
And the film shows that he is out, by 
half a length. What does Boudreau do? 
He leaps to his feet and dances up and 
down in front of Mr. Stewart, scream- 
ing underworld oaths in the teeth of 
the honest cop. 

On Mr. Boudreau, the rover boy 
from the U. of Illinois, these oaths do 
not look good, and they did not fool 
the preview audience for a minute. 

“Why do they want to pass off a 
nice kid like that as Bogart?” remarked 
one seasoned critic with a shake of his 
head. “It’s a good thing that Fonseca 
didn’t have the sound track running 
on that one. I know what Boudreau 
really said. He said: ‘Gracious, Wil- 
liam, you have misread the situa- 
tion. 

Those of you who have come to ex- 
pect Mr. Fonseca’s films to curdle 
your blood will be disappointed. That 
pick-off play in the first game, the key 
of the plot, could easily have been 
shot in all its grotesque detail with a 
little foresight. 


CAN only repeat the suggestion 
I made to Mr. Boudreau last Octo- 
ber: Don’t make your security so tight. 
The Cleveland pick-off play is a mys- 
tery play—too much so. By letting Mr. 
Stewart in on it, the Indians might 
have got a better decision. By letting 
Mr. Fonseca and his camera crew in 
on it, they would certainly have had 
better pictures made. How long do 
Boudreau and Feller plan to keep this 
secret to themselves? They can’t take 
it with them. 
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The ‘‘sweet spot™ that takes 
the punishment in many a golf 
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Write to Formica, 4663 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 
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—— THEATER —— 


Boyer Gloves 
Although both the Paris and London 


productions of Jean-Paul Sartre’s “Les 
Mains Sales” are hits, it is just as well that 
the New York version—“Red Gloves’—is 
bolstered by the performance with which 
Charles Boyer celebrates his first appear- 
ance on the American stage. 

A few weeks ago—fanned by blasts 
from Sartre-across-the-sea—there was cu- 
riosity about alleged deviations from the 
original in the Daniel Taradash adapta- 


Fred Fehl 


Boyer, the Red of “Red Gloves” 


tion. Now any controversy is likely to 
raise this question: Just what is the 
existentialist playwright trying to prove? 

In the spring of 1948, in an unnamed 
Middle European country, one Hugo 
(John Dall), an idealistic young Com- 
munist, volunteers to assassinate Hoederer 
(Boyer), a party leader who is about to 
form a coalition government with the 
monarchists and the Social Democrats. 
Warned by Hugo’s wife Jessica (Joan 
Tetzel), Hoederer talks the “intellectual” 
out of this, only to have Hugo ultimately 
kill him under the impression that the 
chief is Jessica’s lover. 

Despite the ironic twist that sends Hugo 
to his death in the end, Sartre is less con- 
cerned with physical melodrama in this 
puzzling play than with a wordy, if elo- 
quent, consideration of revol. ‘tionary 
fanaticism and of political opportunism. 
John Dall gives a sensitive characteriza- 
tion of the wavering idealist, and Miss 
Tetzel does well to survive a role that is 
only sketched in, But it is the quiet force 
of Boyer’s fatalistic Hoederer that infuses 
“Red Gloves” with excitement and gives 
a lift to every scene in which he appears. 
(Rep Guoves. Jean Dalrymple’s presenta- 
tion of a Jed Harris production. Jed Har- 
ris, director. Stewart Chaney, sets.) 


Newsweek, December 13, 1948 
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Quiet Night at the Met 


For the opening of its 64th season last 
week, the Metropolitan Opera Association 
did all it could to insure the dignity to 
which it was once accustomed. The direc- 
tors took time out from their major prob- 
lems of finance and operation to discuss 
what could be done to keep down the 
head-standers, nose-thumbers, leg-show- 
ers, lady cigar smokers, and other assorted 
freaks who always seem to bloom best 
under the lights of the annual opening. 

While arguing that the company did 
not want to (a) exercise censorship on 
the press, (b) pass on the qualifications 
of any ticket holder, or (c) jeopardize the 
valuable Sherry’s lease by closing down 
the bar, General Manager Edward John- 
son wrote an unusual letter to the metro- 
politan press: “If episodes obviously 
designed for the purpose of personal pub- 
licity are ignored by photographers and 
are not given coverage, then the opening 
night may again be the significant event 
we have striven over the years to make it.” 

Sedate: Since it is as much the busi- 
ness of photographers to take pictures as 
it is for singers to sing, it may be assumed 
that had any “episodes” occurred they 
would have been recorded on film. But as 
things turned out, the Met for all practi- 
cal purposes got its wish for a more sedate 
premi¢re. The only brief flurry occurred 
late in the evening when, apparently from 
desperation, a few cameramen made 72- 
year-old Betty Henderson’s dreams come 
true by photographing her elaborately 
dressed strawberry-red dyed hair. Mrs. 
Henderson, who caused most of the ex- 
citement last year by putting her leg up 
on a table (NEwswEEK, Nov. 24, 1947), 
made her bid for the front pages this year 
with a hair-do titled “Saturnia Wears an 
Orchid Smile.” 

Relatively quiet though the opening 
was, it still was, from a society viewpoint, 
far from the event it used to be. The crush 
was ridiculous and, in the opinion of, one 
reporter, more suitable to the Automat at 
high noon than a Met opening. There 
was one bright spot, however. She was 
Margaret Truman, looking and behaving 
in a manner befitting the daughter of the 
President of the United States. Dressed 
radiantly in white satin, she far outshone 
the sweet but somewhat drab young girl 
who had attended the 1945 opening. 

To bolster its desire for seriousness, the 
Met offered as its opening-night opera 
Verdi’s immortal “Otello,” starring Ra- 
mon Vinay as’ the Moor of Venice, Leon- 
ard Warren as Iago, and Licia Albanese 
as Desdemona. Fritz Busch conducted, 
and the performance was chiefly notable 
for his powerful reading of the score and 
Warren’s eloquent singing. 

Variety: Nor was the Metropolitan 
content to let its first week coast along on 
the impact of the opening. In quick suc- 
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William R. Tamplin 
Margaret Truman was radiant 


cession, it offered the following: (1) a 
revival of Donizetti's “L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
not given since 1942; (2) a revival of 
Italo Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re,” not presented since 1941; (3) a 
fine performance of Wagner's “Gétter- 
dimmerung”; (4) a rather spotty pro- 
duction of Verdi's “Il Trovatore,” and 
(5) finished off its week on Saturday 
with a revival of Thomas’s “Mignon” in 
the afternoon and a_ performance of 
“Rigoletto” in the evening. 

“L’Elisir d’Amore” attracted special at- 
tention because of the work’s long associa- 
tion with the most famous names in 
opera’s tenor dynasty. As a vehicle for 
Caruso it was perfect, and the great 
Enrico always stopped the show with his 
delivery of “Una Furtiva Lagrima.” Re- 
vived this season for Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
the recent Italian sensation also stopped 
the show—but with a demonstration ob- 
viously staged by his claque. Opera-house 
gossip reported that Tagliavini had, be- 
fore the performance, bragged about an 
eleven-minute ovation he had just bought. 
Whatever the price, it brought the tenor 
little good will. 

As Harriett Johnson of The New York 


Post put it: “It is too bad that convention, 


prevents him from sending himself nu- 
merous bouquets of flowers over the foot- 
lights.” 

Although the revival of “Mignon” on 
Dec. 4 was rather dispirited, the perform- 
ance did bring the Metropolitan debut of 
Marilyn Cotlow as Philine. A winner of 
the Auditions of the Air last spring at 24, 
Miss Cotlow is remembered as the colora- 
tura soprano who jumped in on one pro- 
gram and sang an unrehearsed number 
when the other contestant came down 
with a bad case of nerves (NEWSWEEK, 
May 24). 

Miss Cotlow has what appears to be a 


— 


light voice—at least as heard at the Met, 
But she is a young woman of extraordi- 
nary poise and stage deportment, and her 
talents as a singing actress may very wel] 
benefit the Met’s coloratura wing. 


Big Baritone 


When the Metropolitan last opened its 
season with Verdi’s “Otello”—on Nov. 21, 
1938—Leonard Warren was 27 and be- 
ginning his freshman year at the Met, A 
winner of the Metropolitan Auditions of 
the Air the spring before, Warren was 
just back from Italy, where in six months 
he had learned seven operatic roles. In 
so doing, he had worked himself into a 
near nervous breakdown and, to top it 
all, had met his future wife. 

Last week, as Warren sang Iago in 
“Otello” on opening night and wound up 
the Met’s first. week with a “Rigoletto” 
on Saturday night, the American baritone 
was in a position to.survey a somewhat 
incredible ten years. The seven roles had 
multiplied into 22; the nervous break- 
down had been averted by strict attention 
to the building of miniature railroads, 
and the future wife had become wife, 
companion, secretary, helpmate, and busi- 


-ness partner rolled into one. Ahead, dur- 


ing the Met season to come, was sched- 
uled a revival (in Italian) of Verdi’s 
immortal classic “Falstaff.” 

Most important, to many discriminat- 
ing opera lovers in the United States, 
Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico, Leonard 
Warren had proved himself the world’s 
finest dramatic baritone. If a superior ex- 
ists at the moment, Warren fans will 
challenge him, note for note, on the stage 
of any opera house in the world. Not since 
the best days of Titta Ruffo, they con- 
tend, has a baritone conquered the Italian 
dramatic repertory with such full-vol- 
umed vocal opulence. 

Grind: This arrival was not easy; nor 
was it accomplished overnight. During 
his first Metropolitan season, for example 
—that of 1938-39—Warren sang only 
twice in full opera productions: in his de- 
but on Jan. 13, 1939, as Paolo Albisani in 
Verdi’s “Simon Boccanegra,” and on 
March 7, as Tchelkaloff and Rangoni in 
Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godunoff.” Mostly 
he was used in the Met’s Sunday-night 
concerts, where he was broken in grad- 
ually through capsule opera, 

That the Met decided to use its new 
Auditions winner in this fashion was 
not surprising; When Warren won the ra- 
dio contest, he knew only five operatic 
arias and “an inkling” of “Rigoletto.” A 
member of the Radio City Music Hall 
Glee Club—not a soloist as were Jan 
Pearce and Robert Weede—he had been 
content to study only fundamentals with 
his teacher Sidney Dietch. But so prom- 
ising had been his performances on the 
Auditions that the late George A. Martin, 
president of the Sherwin-Williams Co., 
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then sponsor of the program, gave him an 
additional $5,000 for operatic prepara- 
tion, 

Warren promptly sailed for Italy. In 
Milan, he found a good pension, got a 
coach, and started to work in fiendish 
earnest. One day, when another young 
American voice student inquired at the 
pension for a room—she was Agatha Leif- 
flen of New York, a soprano graduate of 
the Institute of Musical Art—she heard a 
big baritone voice singing “Home on the 
Range.” Turning to the landlady, Miss 
Leifflen said: “Only an American could 
sing that song like that.” “You are right, 
Signorina,” the woman replied. “He is a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera and 
is here studying voice.” Miss Leifflen took 
the room, 

Romanee: When the inevitable col- 
lapse followed overwork, Agatha was on 
hand to take care of her fellow American. 
And later, after the couple had sat out 
Leonard’s growing pairs at the Met, they 
were married—on Dec. 27, 1941. Since 
then Agatha Warren has become an in- 
dispensable part of her husband’s career. 
An inordinately shy man with strangers, 
Warren takes great pride in his wife’s 
ease in handling people. And, since she is 
also a musician, he has seen her profes- 
sional advice come through again and 
again. About a year ago, for example, she 
heard some sea shanties broadcast on 
BBC, The result was that Warren record- 
ed them for RCA Victor—achieving a hit- 
parade success with “Blow the Man 
Down” and “The Drunken Sailor” that 
his famous operatic arias, popular as they 
are, could never reach with the general 
public, 

Warren’s first real hit at the Metropol- 
itan occurred on Dec, 18, 1943, when, 
on three hours’ notice, he replaced the 
ailing Lawrence Tibbett in a broadcast 
performance of Verdi’s “Rigoletto.” Al- 
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though he had just sung his first Metro- 
politan Renato in Verdi’s “The Masked 
Ball” the night before, he jumped in and 
scored admirably. Since then, so gradual 
has been his development that—with the 
exception of a few “firsts” here and 
there—he has almost become the man 
most unreviewed at the Metropolitan. 
“Warren gave his usual excellent perform- 
ance,” the critics may say, or “Warren 
sang with his customary sonority.” 

This tendency to take Warren for 
granted has not held true outside the 
United States. When he first went to Rio 
de Janeiro and Buenos Aires in 1942, he 
received acclaim exceeded only on each 
succeeding visit. Late-arriving Latin 
Americans even timed their appearance to 
coincide with his big arias. And in 1945 
the Municipal Department of Culture of 





Leonard Warren as Falstaff 


Black Star 


Warren offstage: With his wife Agatha... in his boat ... and working with Giuseppe de Luca 


MUSIC: 


Sao Paulo presented him a citation com- 
mending the prestige which his presence 
had lent to its seasons. Of foreign artists, 
only Claudia Muzia had received the 
plaque before Warren, The same fervent 
Latin applause followed him when he 
sang for the first time in Mexico City 
last summer—and was once again called 
the successor to Ruffo. 

Furrier’s Sen: Few American singers 
of today illustrate so well what can hap- 
pen to an American with operatic ambi- 
tions. Warren was born on April 21, 1911, 
in the Bronx, the son of a fur broker. His 
family name was Warrenoff—and in a for- 
mer generation, when a Richard Bunn 
found it wiser to be a Richard Bonelli 
and an Edward Johnson called himself 
Edoardo di Giovanni in Italy, Warrenoff 
would have been a fine name for an opera 
singer. But the young Leonard, growing 
up amid the new generation, pulled a re- 
verse and changed his name to plain 
Warren. 

Although Warren had intended to fol- 
low a business career, he did study at 
the Greenwich House Music School just 
as a side line. The stock-market crash 
threw him out of the brokerage business, 
and thereafter he was everything from a 
grease monkey in a filling station to a 
buyer of raw furs. That period he now 
calls “kind of walking around for about a 
year or so.” 

Eventually he encountered a_ basso 
friend on the street, and the friend ar- 
ranged a Music Hall audition, Warren 
was fired when he asked for a couple of 
weeks off for his Metropolitan tryouts. 
“You needn’t come back,” they said, “be- 
cause your voice isn’t virile enough any- 
way.” 

When Warren tried out for the Met 
Auditions of the Air, however, ‘Wilfred 
Pelletier, the conductor, felt differently. 
He wouldn’t believe the voice was real, 
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as a matter of fact; he thought someone 
had put on a record to fool him. 

The day Warren was told he was ac- 
cepted he saw a Fanny Farmer candy 
blotter advertisement proclaiming, in bold 
type: “Confidence.” The singer still has 
that blotter. And there are times when 
the now-famous Warren confidence baf- 
fles his colleagues. From his dressing room 
one never hears the grunts, groans, trills, 
and frills so often associated with “warm- 
ing up.” He knows his voice—that it easily 
encompasses two and a half octaves—and 
he can’t see the sense of singing a per- 
formance in his dressing room. 

But those who think Warren is without 
temperament are mistaken, He is sensi- 
tive about his size—a burly 200 pound 
plus. And probably because of that, his 
histrionic side has developed slowly. But 
the brain has matched the brawn and he 
has never stopped working toward a more 
perfect characterization of his roles, 

This passion for serious study com- 
mands the respect of all who work with 
Warren, There was a time, for example, 
when critics held that his voice tended 
too much toward sheer volume and 
lacked the necessary nuance and shading, 
Warren promptly took himself to Giu- 
seppe de Luca, that grand master of 
the Italian style (Newsweek, Nov. 17, 
1947). Now that Warren has coached 
with de Luca for about a year and a half 
—off and on as the schedule permits—his 
fans have noted a remarkable finish and 
stvle and a distinct improvement in the 
acting department, “His voice,” says de 
Luca, “is phenomenal. For me, Warren 
is the best we have in America. And there 
is nobody like him in Italy.” 

Gadgeteer: To take his mind off his 
musical life, Warren often turns to me- 
chanical gadgets. Ten years ago, when 
the breakdown threatened, his doctor ad- 
vised a hobby. The singer chose minia- 
ture railroads and set up a machine shop 
in his New York apartment. His interest 
in television enabled him to meet last 
week’s opening night television challenge 
with some knowledge of his own: he 
knew reds were not good in makeup, and 
he figured fancy costumes were not in 
order. Hence, he made himself up for 
“Otello,” switched to a simple black vel- 
vet tunic in the second act, and emerged 
from the great experiment in televised 
opera very much on the credit side. 

Since he has bought a Connecticut 
house at Riverside (on Greenwich Cove), 
however, his new passions are his motor- 
boat and fishing. When de Luca—Peppino 
to his friends—comes up for the week end, 
a risotto is prepared and the whole fam- 
ily, always including Warren’s mother- 
in-law, goes fishing. And one day last 
spring, in honor of de Luca’s first fish, 
Warren and Peppino arose in the boat 
and lustily sang an aria from “La Travi- 
ata.” The confusion in Greenwich Cove 
was unparalleled. 
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MOVIES —— 


Bandit Sinatra 


The most charitable thing that can be 
said about “The Kissing Bandit” is that 
its first ten minutes are highly promising. 
As a shy and bookish Easterner of the 
1830s who goes to Spanish California to 
inherit his deceased father’s little store— 
only to discover he is also expected to 
take over the old man’s after-hours repu- 
tation as a hell-for-leather bandit who 
kisses his female victims with devastating 





Sinatra the caballero 


results—Frank Sinatra has a wide-open 
opportunity to be funny at his own ex- 
pense. 

But unfortunately he doesn’t get 
much help from script or director. Once 
his singular qualifications for the role of 
amorous bandit leader—his bean-pole 
physique, paralytic shyness in the pres- 
ence of women, and utter inability to stay 
on a horse—have contributed their comic 
utmost, the story falls flat on its face. 
The remaining three quarters of the film 
is just a lot of Technicolor foolishness 
during which even the redoubtable Sinatra 
vocal cords seem to have a rather apa- 
thetic effect on a _buttons-and-bowsy 
young miss named Kathryn Grayson. 
J. Carrol Naish contributes to the bluster. 
(THe Kissinc Banpit. M-G-M. Joe Pas- 
ternak, producer. Laslo Benedek, direc- 
tor. Technicolor.) 


Words, Music, and Fiction 


The same credit sheet announcing that 
“Words and Music” is based on the lives 
and music of Richard Rodgers and Lorenz 
Hart also includes the customary warning 
that the events, characters, and firms de- 
picted in the photoplay are fictitious, and 
any resemblance etc., etc. And that about 
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MOVIES 





takes care of “Words and Music” as bi- 
ography. 

In all fairness, neither Rodgers nor his 
late partner offers very exciting material 
for conventional screen drama. Tom 
Drake, who impersonates Rodgers, dis- 
arms criticism with a few opening words 
to the effect that both the collaborators 
came of moderately affluent families and 
their youthful success entailed no great 
grappling with disappointment and de- 
Spair. 

As a result, aside from Mickey Rooney's 
attempt to capture the brilliant Larry 
Hart’s nervous enthusiasms, his fits of de- 
pression and erratic behavior, and his 
acute awareness of his small stature, the 
desultory story is frankly a device for 
stringing together (with blissful disre- 
gard of chronology) a series of handsome 
production numbers and an exciting, nos- 
talgic album of songs from the Rodgers 
and Hart repertoire. 

“Words and Music” is a good show 
when it sticks to the business implied in 
its title. While the Rodgers-Hart songs 
never achieved the success of the Rodg- 
ers-Hammerstein scores, they remain a 





Vera-Ellen and Gene Kelly 


distinguished and beloved contribution to 
American music, and here are almost 
two dozen of the best, ranging from the 
delightfully glib “Manhattan” and “Moun- 
tain Greenery” to such unhackneyed love 
songs as “With a Song in My Heart,” and 
“My Heart Stood Still.” 

The rest is a matter of listing the tal- 
ents involved in passing from one number 
to the next, Betty Garrett (“There's a 
Small Hotel”), Ann Sothern (“Where's 
That Rainbow?”), June Allyson (“Thou 
Swell”), Perry Como (“Blue Room”), and 
Mel Tormé (“Blue Moon”) share the 
singing assignments with Lena Horne, 
who brings the film to its toes with her 
vocalization of “Where or When” and 
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“The Lady Is a Tramp,” and with Jucy 
Garland, who keeps it there with “I Wish 
I Were in Love Again” and “Johnny One 
Note.” 

Although there is surprisingly littie 
dancing, Cyd Charisse is charming as the 
premiére danseuse, and one of the film’s 
certified highlights matches the talents of 
Gene Kelly and Vera-Ellen in a colorful 
revival of “Slaughter on Tenth Avenue.” 
(Worps aNd Music. M-G-M. Arthur 
Freed, producer. Norman Taurog, direc- 
tor. Technicolor.) 


Quality of Mercy 

It isn’t often that Hollywood tackles so 
delicate and controversial a subject as eu- 
thanasia. But “Live Today for Tomor- 
row,” a film based on Ernst Lothar’s novel 
“The Mills of God,” does tackle it—both 
boldly and, as one might expect, without 
arriving at any tangible conclusion. 

To begin with, Fredric March. is one 
of those dignitaries of. the bench known 
bitterly on the courtroom steps as a 
“hanging judge.” Justice is justice, and 
no newfangled ideas are likely to interfere 
with his cold interpretation of legal prec- 
edent. But. at home over pre-dinner Mar- 
tinis Judge Calvin Cooke is a genial soul 
who loves his wife (Florence Eldridge), 
his daughter (Geraldine Brooks), and 
even some of his contemporaries with 
whom he does not see eye to eye during 
business hours, He does, however, draw 
the line when his daughter threatens to 


marry a bright young attorney (Edmond . 


O’Brien) who seems to feel that even 
murder can be mitigated by circum- 
stances. 

Decision: Poetic justice descends on 
the judge when his wife is smitten with a 
fatal brain disease—one that is unbearably 
painful in its latter stages. Distracted by 
her suffering, he finally decides to end 
both her life and his own by plunging the 
family car over an embankment during a 
heavy rainstorm. As fate would have it, 
his “accident” is only half successful and 
he himself survives. 

March is somberly brilliant as he subse- 
quently falls back on his legal principles 
and tries to convict himself of his wife's 
murder, and the family doctor (Stanley 
Ridges) is confronted on the witness stand 
with a decision that would be highly 
dramatic and important were he per- 
mitted to make it one way or another. 
But he isn’t. 

Its weighty message combined with a 
plot that develops with unusual insight 
and clarity, this could easily have turned 
out to be one of the most important pic- 
tures of the year. Even though it loses 
courage and fails to fulfill the promise of 
its difficult theme in the last few minutes, 
it remains a significant and absorbing 
film. (LivE Topay For Tomorrow. Uni- 
versal-International. Jerry Bresler, pro- 
ducer. Michael Gordon, director.) 
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or people with hungry minds 


Aiter reading a news story, do you often find yourself faced 
with such questions as these: What really caused this to 
happen? How will it affect me? 

If so, then you are one of the millions of people with 
hungry minds—the kind of men and women who want to 
know the “inside” story of what’s behind the news and how 
it affects their daily lives, their jobs, their futures, and their 
country. 

For them, today’s good living is not good enough. Their 
appetites for a richer life keep them always alert to new 
ways and means of improving themselves . . . and eager for 
new products for better living. 

Millions of such people turn to THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
every month—hungrily. In the December issue, you'll dis- 
cover why! For example, see “Eisenhower's Mission in 
America” which gives you the inside story on why General 
Ike turned down a chance to become President of the 
U.S.A. ... And if you're looking for reasons why the buy- 
ing power of your dollar has shrunk, you won't want to 
miss the eye-opening article on hidden taxes—“502 Taxes.on 





a Pair of Shoes.” Other stimulating articles by important 
people—plus popular features and top-notch fiction—com- 
plete the mental meal-of-the-month. 


Yes, every issue of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE—from cover 


to cover—is planned, written, and edited for people with 
hungry minds. That’s why they “eat it up.” 
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TO ADVERTISERS: People with hungry minds are the kind 
who have the means to satisfy their eager appetites for 
better living. To advertisers who want to develop a multi- 


million quality market, the pages of THE AMERICAN MaGa- 
ZINE offer unmatched values. 
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Harris & Ewing 


Robert E. Sherwood 


The Year’s Best 


Whatever gloom the publishers’ bal- 
ance sheets may reveal.at the year’s end, 
1948 will have to be considered the best 
year American letters has experienced 
since the war. In both major categories— 
fiction and nonfiction—the year produced 
books of surprising merit, many of them 
of lasting value. There were volumes to 
which even the word “great” might be 
applied without too many qualms. 

One theme—war—seemed to dominate. 
Most critics, summing up the year, agreed 
that the best novel was Norman Mailer’s 
“The Naked and the Dead”; heading 
nearly every nonfiction list was Robert 
Sherwood’s “Roosevelt and Hopkins.” 
Mailer’s pitiless novel—frank, brutal, and 
true, with its devastating picture of war’s 
physical and moral devastation—led the 
way for several other novels about the 
men who did the fighting, while Sher- 
wood’s dramatic and revealing combina- 
tion of history and biography was in the 
forefront of a half-dozen books written 
by the top diplomats and generals of the 
destructive era. 

Things Past: History was the subject 
best served by the writers of 1948. In the 
future no historian will be able to ap- 
proach the subject of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration in peace or war without hav- 
ing closely studied “Roosevelt and 
Hopkins”—an easy task because of Sher- 
wood’s magnificent sense of the dramatic 
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Winston Churchill 








Acme 


T. S. Eliot 


which lifts his volume far above the ordi- 
nary. But this book did not stand by it- 
self. Closely crowding it were a handful 
of other titles that are not only fascinating 
to read but important contributions to the 
full story of our times. 

Few would disagree as to the impor- 
tance and interest of Winston Churchill’s 
account of the momentous events of the 
years between 1919 and 1939 as he sets 
them forth in “The Gathering Storm.” As 
vigorous and eloquent as one of his war- 
time speeches, Churchill’s chronicle stands 
by itself stylistically and is filled with the 
very drama of history being made. It is a 
masterpiece of restrained egoism by a 
man who knew he was destined for great- 
ness. 

Of equal importance, but thoroughly 
lacking Churchill’s rhetorical skill, is Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s personal story 
of his leadership of the Allied armies that 
successfully implemented the policies laid 
down by Roosevelt and Churchill in what 
was one of the greatest patrnerships in 
history. Although written with slight lit- 
erary pretensions, “Crusade in Europe” 
is honest and sincere, the kind of book to 
be expected from a great soldier blessed 
with military genius and a surprising 
sense of humility. 

Anv year which produced these three 
books could be called successful, but 
1948 did not stop with them. There was 
a host of others of only slightly less im- 
portance. In spite of its flavor of bitter 
pique, historians will long ponder James 


International 


Martha Gellhorn 


Gen. Eisenhower 





Graham Greene 





Dr. Freeman 


A. Farley’s version of the New Deal era 
in “Jim Farley’s Story.” They will read 
the long, sometimes tedious, but basically 
revealing “Memoirs of Cordell Hull.” 
They will study closely Henry L. Stim- 
son’s “On Active Service in Peace and 
War” and they will not neglect “The Stil- 
well Papers,” Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell’s 
vinegary posthumous account of the war 
in the Far East, nor Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son’s “The Rising Sun in the Pacific: 
1931-April 1942,” in which the famous 
Harvard historian of the Navy sets the 
scene for the Pacific war. 

Farther Back: These books deal with 
the immediate past; the historians, how- 
ever, were also fruitfully busy with the 
distant past. Leading the list were the 
first two volumes of Douglas Southall 
Freeman’s exhaustive biography of George 
Washington but running it a close second 
(if not actually in a photo finish) was 
Dumas Malone’s scholarly yet eminently 
readable “Jefferson the Virginian.” There 
were a number of other volumes of spe- 
cial interest, showing that the researchers 
into the vital periods of American history 
were busy. David Donald produced a 
spirited biography of Abraham Lincoln’s 
biographer in “Lincoln’s Herndon,” and 
the Lincoln period was further exploited 
by the publication of the first two volumes 
of “The Lincoln Papers,” which were 
opened for the first time a year ago at the 
Library of Congress. 

Nearer our own time were such books 
as “The Age of the Great Depression” by 
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If your organization is thinking of decentralizing, of establishing a western 
branch, you should have this book. Its facts, figures, photos and maps explain Metro- 
politan Oakland Area’s outstanding advantages, why this is the most favorable 
location from which to serve the Eleven Western States. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE FACTBOOK TODAY! 
If you will write us details of your proposed west- 
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BURROUGHS. 


Bar Pugh » 


Only huge volume production to meet great popular 
demand makes it possible to offer this world-famed 
Burroughs adding machine at so low a price! Precision- 
built throughout for speed, accuracy, long life . . . no 
other machine at comparable price can match it. Put 
this Burroughs to work for you. Telephone your local 
Burroughs office for a demonstration today, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. 
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Adding Machine 
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SERVICE TO ALL INTERMEDIATE CITIES 


Plus Complete Shipping Security 
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on Florida’s beautiful 


St. Petersburg, 
Gulf Coast, is an ideal place for your 
winter vacation. In this ‘Sunshine City” 
you will find a remarkable combination 
of those advantages and attractions which 
make life pleasant. All kinds of fun under 
the sun; something to do and enjoy every 


happy hour. Increased accommodations, 
reasonable living costs, traditional hos- 
pitality. For illustrated booklets write to- 
day to 
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BOOKS — 


Dixon Wecter, one of the best and most 
objective accounts of the New Deal yet 
written, which carried on where Karl 
Schriftgiesser’s “This Was Normalcy,” an 
account of the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover 
regimes, left off. And even nearer was 
“War Lords of Washington,” in which 
Bruce Catton dissected what went on in 
the national capital during the war. The 
year also saw the publication of the most 
vitriolic biography of Roosevelt, “The 
Roosevelt Myth,” by John T. Flynn and a 
panegyric in praise of Herbert Hoover by 
Eugene Lyons, entitled “Our Unknown 
Ex-President.” 

Two other outstanding works in the 
field of history were Arnold J. Toynbee’s 
“Civilization on Trial,” a series of philo- 
sophical essays by the brilliant British 
historian and author of the massive “A 
Study of History,” and Richard Hof- 
stadter’s “The American Political Tradi- 
tion and the Men Who Made It,” in 
which the young Columbia historian re- 
appraises America’s foremost political 
leaders. 

Miscellany: Not to be forgotten in 
any listing of the year’s best books were 
“A Man Called White,” Walter White's 
autobiographical history of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, and both “Road to Survival” 
by William Vogt and “Our Plundered 
Planet” by Fairfield Osborn, two exciting 
studies of how we have wasted our nat- 
ural resources. The year also was marked 
by the second volume of Nobel Prize 
winner André Gide’s “Journals,” a book 
of wide range and great intellectual stim- 
ulation. Although Thomas Stearns Eliot, 
the St. Louis-born poet and critic turned 
British, published no new work during 
1948, he made literary news by winning 
the Nobel Prize for “pioneering work in 
modern poetry.” To some this was hailed 
as just reward for the author of “The 
Waste Land”; to others it seemed as if a 
literary reactionary had been overpraised. 
And 1948 also saw, for the literate, pub- 
lication of the second and possibly final 
supplement to H. L. Mencken’s great mas- 
terpiece, “The American Language.” An- 
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other publication event was the issuing by |™ 


Random House of its excellently up-to- 
date “The American College Dictionary. 

Probably the most scholarly item of 
general interest was the “Literary History 
of the United States,” jointly produced by 
some 64 contributors, which examined 
every aspect of the literary scene from 
colonial times to the present. 


The novelists were as busy with history 
as the historians were. The best, or ath 


least the most literate, historical novel 
was Thornton Wilder's gay and witty 
“fantasia on certain events and persons of 
the last days of the Roman Republic’- 
“The Ides of March.” The longest his- 


»” 
torical novel was “Remembrance Rock'f 


by Carl Sandburg. Another one with 
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American characters was Esther Forbes’s 
1ost | highly readable account of old Salem, 
yet | “The Running of the Tide.” 
Carl Men at War: It was the war, how- 
an | ever, that most interested readers and 
ver | Writers of fiction. The recent conflict had 
was | produced some novels before “The Naked 
hich | and the Dead,” Mailer’s grimly moving 
n in | story of a platoon in the Pacific, was pub- 
The || lished last May, but that long novel 
nost | started the current boom in war fiction. 
‘The | In its wake have come several that have 
nda | attracted critical attention. Outstanding 
4 by | among them are “The Young Lions” by 
own | Irwin Shaw, “Wine of Astonishment” by 
Martha Gellhorn, “The Crusaders” by 
the | Stefan Heym, “Stalingrad” by Theodor 
bee’s | Pliever, “Guard of Honor” by James 
hilo. | Gould Cozzens, and “The Sky Is Red” 
ritish | by Giuseppe Berto. 
e “A The settings of these novels range from 
Hof- } a Southern airport in “Guard of Honor” 
rradi- § to the German Army in Russia, as fear- 
:” in | somely described in “Stalingrad.” From 
.n re- § a literary standpoint these novels were of 
litical | uneven merit, but each in its own way set 
forth the war as it was fought by ordinary 
‘en in | men in uniform. Spurred on by the suc- 
were | cess of these books, publishers who had 
Vhite’s | fought shy of such fiction hurried to sup- 
tional | Ply the market. At the year’s end they 
£ Col- § Were wondering how soon the public 
rvival” | Would be surfeited with war stories. 
idered | Although: such books dominated the 
xciting fiction field, a handful of other novels 
ir nat- | also stood out. The most provocative was 
narked | Lhe Heart of the Matter” by Graham 
| Prize | Greene, the story of a Catholic convert’s 
a book | Conflict over his soul. Brilliantly written 
i] stim- | by one of England’s modern prose mas- 
; Eliot, | ters, it was read less for its religious 
turned | Meaning than for its mounting excitement 
during | 28ainst an African background. Catholics 
vinning | 22d non-Catholics alike found it a satis- 
vork in | fying study of an unusual man. 
s hailed | Other novels of more than passing’ 
f “The | Merit include “The Sky and the Forest” 
as it's by C. S. Forester, “Wisteria Cottage” by 
praised. Robert Coates, “The Plague” by Albert 
te, pub- Camus, “Intruder in the Dust” by Wil- 
lv final {iam Faulkner, “Cry, the Beloved Coun- 
eat mas- try” by Alan Paton, “Doctor Faustus” by 
ye.” An- Thomas Mann, “Catalina” by Somerset 
suing by Maugham, and “The Busy Busy People” 
y up-to- by Sam Spewak. (There were many books 
tionary.” JO" Russia by many pundits, but all might 
tem of be passed up in favor of Spewak’s hilari- 
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In 1947, E. W. Buschman Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturers of 
conveying machinery, completely 
modernized the heating equipment 
in their plant and offices. 


In the plant section, pipe coils were 
replaced by 19 Webster-Nesbitt 
Unit Heaters equipped with 
Series “45” Unit Heater Controls. 
Each Unit Heater is equipped 
with a Webster Float and Thermo- 
static Trap and Dirt Strainer. 


Heating for the office section and 
engineering department is by a 
Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating. With this “con- 
trolled-by-the-weather” system, 
heating is maintained automatically 
to meet outdoor weather conditions. 


Otto Svoboda, company architect 
and engineer, reports complete sat- 
isfaction with Webster Equipment. 
Both plant and office sections are 
heated evenly and quickly, assuring 
comfort at all times for employees. 
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Webster Series “45” Unit Heater Control used 
in the E. W. Buschman Company plant com- 
bines in a single unit a room thermostat with 
lock setting, manual motor starter with thermal 
overload protection, summer-winter switch, pilot 
light, thermometer and terminal block. 


If you have a problem in heating 
your plant, get in touch with the 
local Webster Representative. He 
will help determine the type System 
best suited to your requirements. 


Address Dept. NW-12 
‘WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N. J. : : Representatives In Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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The Coils of Bureaucracy 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE forthcoming report of the 

Hoover Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the 
Government will be launched in cloudy 
weather. Had Dewey adequately 
dramatized the issue of better adminis- 
tration in his campaign and had he 
been elected, the auspices for this 
monumental report could hardly have 
been fairer. The vastly important and 
detailed recommendations of 
the report would have been 
handed to a vigorous young 
executive whose initial pow- 
er over Congress would have 
been decisive. 

The report remains, how- 
ever, and its authority will 
still be very great. It is the 
concept of a man without 
peer in experience in Fed- 
eral administration. Hoover 
served in high office under three Presi- 
dents and then was able to see admin- 
istration from the perspective of the 
White House. He feels that he is per- 
forming a national service in a field 
which is not only of vital concern, but 
is over and above all partisanship. 


HEN the report appears it should 

be noted that it deals with things 
as they are. Hoover makes it clear that 
he and his associates are not concerned 
with the legitimacy or necessity of any 
of the multitudinous activities of the 
Federal government., They are con- 
cerned with the organization of what 
has been loosely thrown together over 
many years by Congress and the Presi- 
dent, in order to provide more ef- 
ficiency, economy, and responsibility. 
It is for Congress to decide the “what.” 
Hoover’s commission points out the 
“how.” 

For example, it is for Congress to 
decide whether a hundred or more 
agencies shall be in the lending busi- 
ness. But it is for the commission to 
suggest that this overwhelming mass 
of government banking shall be done 
in a manner that can be audited, 
checked, and revealed to the public. 

The report itself will not be made 
public until January. The twelve-man 
commission was authorized by Con- 
gress. Four members were appointed 
by the President; four by the Speaker 
of the House; and four by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. The detailed work 
was done by 23 “task forces,” com- 





posed of expert and experienced peo- 
ple, largely selected by Hoover himself, 
The range of the report covers the 
whole $40,000,000,000 bureaucracy 
which has grown from the $4,000,000,- 
000 government which Hoover turned 
over to Roosevelt in 1933. 

The most interesting feature of the 
Hoover approach is the change in 
point of view about governmental cen- 
tralization. It used to be 
dogma among government 
reorganizers that all bureaus, 
commissions, and the like 
had to be bound together in 
small bundles and _ placed 
directly under central con- 
trol. The Hoover commis- 
sion, according to what is 
now known of its philoso- 
phy, is interested not only in 
centralizing but in decen- 
tralizing controls. 

For example, the Civil Service Com- 
mission as originally established was 
designed to control the selection of 
personnel in all departments. The 
growth of government has made this 
idea unworkable. The Civil Service 
Commission should fix general stand- 
ards, but departments should have 
more authority in hiring and firing. At 
the present time, it is so difficult to get 
rid of an employe that busy depart- 
ment heads have little choice but to 
let incompetents stay. The Budget Bu- 
reau and the General Accounting Of- 
fice were designed to be master 
planners and auditors. But budgeting 
and accounting should be decentralized 
if they are to be effectively done. The 
government has simply become s0 
great that it has outgrown the adminis- 
trative principles of the past. 


HE Hoover commission will present 
; grim and challenging picture of 
where our gay and careless govern- 
ment has been going all these years. 
We have piled up obligations, ex- 
penses, and services so fast that order 
and intelligibility and responsibility 
have been lost. If this merry chase 
cannot be checked, we can at least try 
to clarify what we have done and face 
the consequences. This the Hoover 
commission will make clear. 

What will come of it all is a story 
yet to be told. But unless something is 
done, democracy will strangle itself in 
the coils of bureaucracy. 





Newsweek, December 13, 
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Above: Studebaker %-ton, 8-ft. pick-up — 
there's a Y2-ton, 62-ft. pick-up, too. 





One-ton Studebaker shown with 9-ft. van 
—also available as an 8-ft. pick-up. 





The new 1'4-ton Studebaker truck— 
shown with 900-gallon tank body. 





_ Studebaker 2-ton truck—shown with 
14-ft., 171-inch wheelbase stake body. 








Most revolutionary new trucks 
that ever wheeled a load! 


New styling! New comfort! New ruggedness! 
Cost-cutting new performance! 


HERE is the most sweeping 
change ever made in truck de- 
sign since gasoline replaced horses! 

The trucks are America’s newest 
and finest—the sensational new 
1949 Studebakers! 

They’re revolutionary trucks to 
drive as well as to look at. They in- 
troduce more time-saving, spine- 
saving, Cost-saving improvements 
than any new trucks ever had. 

No more slippery running 
boards! The steps are snugly en- 
closed inside the doors of the driv- 
er’s cab! 

No more standing on a box or 
fumbling under the dash panel for 
servicing! A new kind of “‘lift-the- 


hood” accessibility makes adjust- 
ments easy even for short men! 

Huge cabs with nearly 23% in- 
creased windshield and window 
vision! New headroom! New leg- 
room! ° 

Stop in and see these Studebaker 
’°49er trucks! Size for size, wheel- 
base for wheelbase, they’re tops in 
modern design and dollar value! 


NEW 1949 
STUDEBAKER 
TRUCKS 


©TheStudebakerCorp'’n.Sonth Bend 27,Indiana,U.S.A. 
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